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OWERY GARDEN, GREENHOUSE 

2B AND SEED STORE, immediately north 
of thejunction of Broadway and Bowery. 

Garden and Flower seeds in great variety, raised 

at this establishment, and warranted to grow and produce such 


vegetables as suit our Markets. -- Also Greenhouse Plants, Or- 


ange and Lemon Trees &c. &c. T. BRIDGEMAN: 
tf 


Feb. 9. 












EW-YORK HORTICULTURAL RE 
i POSITORY,AND SEED ESTABLISH 
MENT, Broadway, near 13th~Sfreet,and at 
Haslem. For sale, a constant supply of fresh 
Garden Seeds, raised at the above establishm@nt, and put ap 
for tha southern market, or elsewhere. on the best terms to 
suit purchasers, wholesale and retail; also Frnit Trees, Flow- 
ering Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants, all of the best sorts. 


Orders by Mail or otherwise will be punctually attended to- 
March, 183}. MICHAEL FLOY. 





LAYING OUT GARDENS, Erecting Green- 
Houses, &c.—The subscriber begs leave to an-- 
nouce to those ladies and gentlemen, who are de 
- sirous of having new Gardens laid out, Green- 
honses erected, &c., that it is his intention to devote his time 
to the above business, and that be has made arrangements 
with the most respectable Nurserymen and Seedsmen to fur- 
nish him with all kinds of Trees, fowering Plants, Seeds, &c., 
true to their varieties, and at moderate prices. He hopes by 
strict attention to business to merit and obiaina share of pub- 
lic patronage. Apply to the office of the New York Farmer, 
at the Seed Store of W. Thorburn, 347 North Market Street. 
Albany, March 9, 1832. ml5tf ED. SAYRES, Gardener. 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

The subscriber has just received by late arrivasl 

fron ENGLAND and FRANCE, an extensive 

‘collection of Garden, Field aud Flower Seeds—a 

muug the former are the first sorts of Cabbage Seeds, as Early 

York, Early May, Battersea, Sugarloaf,&c.; White aud puryle 

Cape Brocoli ; Early and late Cauliflowers many varieties 

of Early Peas, Bcane, Early Frame Radish, Early Lettuce, 

and in short, with the addition of the various sorts of seeds; 

grown especially for the sub:criber in our own country, ren. 

ders his assortment full ‘and cumplete, are the growth of 1831, 

and of such quality as he can without faar, warrant. To those 

making Hot Beds, nothing is more essential than vigorour 

fresh seeds, and as the season for this business is at hand, he 
invites ealls. 

Also French Lucerne, white Dutch Clover, White Italian 
Mulberry Seed, genuiue Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, 
Ruta Baga, & Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention 
of farmers. 

Also, garden tools, books on gardening, agriculture, horti- 
culture, florticulture, &c. ; also, a Manuel, containing inform~- 
ation respecting the growth of the Mulberry Tree with suita 
ble directions forthe cultnre of Silk—in three parts, with col- 
ored engravings. By John Cobb, A. M. ; published by 
direction of His Excellency Gov. Digcoln, agreeable to a re- 
solve of the Legislature of sachusefts. Price 50cents. 

W. TH‘RBURN’S Seed Store, 
347 N. Market-st. (opposite théPost Office.) 

N. B. Cetalogues may be had at the Store or sent for by 








AVID C. NORTON will be happy to sap- 

ply any who may want Plum Trees of good 

kinds, from bis Nursery at Lansingburgh, where 

will be found a choice collection of Forest Trees: 

and also many excellent Fruit Trees: Jan 381. 


MANUEL OF THE GRAPE. 


The subscribers have just received from Philadel: 

phia a number of copies of “« Tbe American Man- 

uel of the Grape Vine, and the art of making 

Wine, including an account of 62 species of Vines; 

with nearly 300 varieties, an acccunt of the principal Vines, 

American and foreign; properties and uses of Wines and 

Grapes ; eultivation of Vinesin America ; a 1d the art to make 

good Wines—with 8 wood cuts—by C. S. Rafinesque, A. M 

P. H. D. Professor of Natural History, Practicaljand Medi» 

cal Botany, &c. in Philadelphia; Member of several learned 

societies of America and Europe,&e, Let every Farmer drink 
his own Wine.” Price 25 cents. 

A distinguished horticulturist observes on the work— “1 





andnothing has pleased me more than this little * Multum 
Parvo.” G, THROBURN & SONS, 
m15,tf. 67 Libety- street. 














BISHOP’S EARLY DWARF PROLIFIC 
PEAS. 

In 1828, this pea was first introduced to tie 
gardens in the neighborhodd of London theywere 
first originated in Scotland by a practical Garden- 
er of the name of Bisuop, in the year 1827, Ee 

great a rep.ttation had they obtained in the neighbourhood of 
London, that they were readily sold for one guinea a pint. {ts 
peculiar excellencies are, its great productiveness, equaling; 
if not surpassing any var'eties hitherto known ; its earliness. 
and its remarkable dwarf habit, seldom attaining, even in the 
best soils, the height of 12 inches, which of itself would make 
it a most valuable acquisition—more especiatly for smull gar. 
dens. They should be planted two or three inches apart in 


the rows, as from ch dwarfishness and spreading habits they 











do not do so well if Swn closer. hence it is obvious there wil! 
be a great saving of sped, as a pint of these will go as far a4 
two or three quarts of any other; they commence bidoomin 

when not three inches high, bear mst abundantly and ard 
very fine eating; -if planted weekly a’conetant succession of 
green Peas might be obtained all the Summe. and Autumn, 
as from the habit of their growth they appedr better calculs- 
tedto withstand the heat 4{an American Summer, than any 
variety we are acquainted wih. _ In 1829, we gave these Peas: 
a fair trial, and find there is ncthing in,their character as sta- 


ted above but what is correet. “we have afew bushels on 

hand, both American and English growth of 1831, price 75cts, 

per quart, but a very liberal discount to those who purcl ase to 

Psell again. Persons at a distance re a the cash by letter 

will receive them by any conveyaence thcy may designate 
G. THORBURN & SONS, 67 Liberty -stre -t. 

Pp. S. On hand,—Early Washington, Framé, Charléoti 
Hotsyur. Petersburgh, Nimble Dick, &c. which may b ‘ 
planted the first week in March; also, Dwarf Prolific, Dwar 
Imperial Waterloo, matchless, Lady’s Finger, Knights Mar. 
rows, Tall and Dwarf Sugar, Blue russian, Marrow fats, &c? 


for lat lanting. : 
or later plan PE 000 Scotch Goosberry Bushes, $ 





mail, (letters post paid) and will be forwarded as directed. 
(Subscriptions and advertisements received fur the 
York Farther.—Albaty, Mar © h 3, 1832. 
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dozen; aud p be very superior White Musterd Séed, Se 
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have read’ almost every work on the snbject for many yerrs, — 
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SIGN AND ORNAMEN PAL PAiN TING. 





HACKER &. WETMORE 
214, BROADWAY, 
* Opposite St. Paul’s Church, New-York. 
Landscapes, Banners, Portraits of Auimals, Transparencies 
&c. &c. executed. 
N. B. Designs for Banners, and Emblematical Devices 
drawn witha oroper regard to classical accuracy. 





iM iMOAS PATEALT HOLS PUWER. The sub- 
sriber being a vare of the great want of acheap and ¢f- 
ficient mode of applying animal power, to propel macninery 
aud more especialiy for agricultural pus poses, has invented 
and obtained Letters Patent for a horse power, which has the 
following advantages. viz. cheapness, simplicity, not requiring 
the aid of a building to support it, and its being put together or 
taken apart in @ very short space of time, thereby rendering 
it portable. The materials of which thishorse power iscon- 
structed, can be obtained in any part of the country, and the 
workmanship so plain that any ordinary mechanic can build 
therm from the cuts and explanations furnished by the subscri- 
ber, or his Ageat, £1. E. Ripley, at 117 Mester street, where 
itcan beseenin practical operation. together With my improv- 
ed thrashing machine attached. Persons desirous of availing 
themselves of this improvement, are requested to call on my 
agent, as above, who will sell the right to erect and use them 
(furnish drafts and directions) or build to order, 
New York, Nov. 17, 1831. CALVIN EMMONS. 








LREODICALS.--\\M. STODART 
t-street, New-York, respectiully informs 
Publishers of Magazines, Newspapers. and other Periodical 
Works, that he has established aGeneral Agency for such Pub- 
lications, in this city, at the store No.6 Cortlandt-street, which 
isa very eligible situation for exhibiting them 

Every exertion shal! be used to Circulate, as extensively as 
possible, any work for which the Agency is undertaken; and 
those Publishers who may think proper io appoint the adver- 
tiser \gentin this |‘ ity for their respective Publications, may: 
rely on punctuality and dispatch, and on tue ;-roceeds beiny 
regularly remitted. . 

W. Stodart has been appointed Agent for the most popular 
Periodicals, published in Philadelphia, Bus on New-York, 
London, &c., which are for examination at the abov place. 

Persons wishing to subscribe for Periodicals, from any part 
of the United States, will find this Agency convenient both 
or viewing the works required, and for leaving their orders. 


GENCY 
wautva 














Cc GRICE, VETERINARY SURGEO. Member ofti 
e Royal Veterinary Medica! Society, begsleave to inform 
the public of New York and its vicinity, that heisnow practis- 
ing the above art, in all its branches, and hopes by moderate 
charges and strict attention, to secure their patronage. He 
begs to reter to the annexed certificate 

“Mr, C. Grice having submitted to us his certificates of at 
tendance on the Veterinuy College of London, and of his mem- 
bership of the Vete: inary Society, we recommend him to the 
pibiic, as qualified to heal the diseases f horses 


“George Bushe. Professor of Anat@my, and Physiology 
Valentifie Mott, Professor of Surgefy. John w. Francis, 
> 


Professor of Obstetrics, &c.” Alexander H. Stev~ns, Piofes- 
sor‘of Surgery. . : 

> Orders left atthe following places, will receive immedi - 
ate attention. At his Infirmary, No. 592 Pearl street. 

At Tattersall’s, 446 Broadway, At Dr. Hart's, corner of 
Broadway and Chambers street, Or at Hartweil’s Stables,i 
Tumber street. o 


5L,3,.—\Wanted a person to take charge of a 
r nll, situated about one hnndred miles trom thi 
in fine order, and elizibly situated for ex- 
The owner will find tie mill, and be at halt 
the expelse of conducting the business, as an equivalent for 
the capital. If more desirable, half of the m ll may be pur- 
chased. Inquire of the editor ofthe N. Y. Farmer, or of J. 
Fisher, 559 Broadway. Sent. 22. 














Ww: NTD O RANT, TAX=VARD witha sv- 
ficient number of VATS—where Oak-bark is plentiful 
and a Dwelling House and Offices attached to the same. 
For further particulars apply to the Editor of the New- 
Yrok Farmer, or of John Fisher, 550 Broadway, New-York 
Sep. 30th, 1831. if 
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AREENWICH FLOWER GAKDEN, 
CORNER OF 
Caymine and Bedford Streets, 

Scep Store, 1T No. 37. Nassav-STreet. 

D. KENNEY & OSROCUKKE, Gardeners, Seedsmen and 
Florists have improved this estensive coilection, by the intrc- 
duciion of many rare foreign and domestic Seeds Lulbous 
Roots. annual'y imported: Greenhouse and Herbaceous 
Planis: Ornamental Trees aud Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Grape, 
Raspberry aud Strawberry Vines, Currants and Gooseberries 
of the most approved varieties, Ro-e Bushes raised fromthe 
stock, to which wasawarded a premium by the New York 
Horticultural Society. Garden tools and mats, Oatmeal, = ptt 
Peas, Grass and Bird Seeds. 

Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners. 











TO THE LOVERS OF FLORA. 


oe HOGG respectfully informs his 
friends and the public, that he has of late 
~— greatly enriched his Green-houses, | y additions of 
uew.rare and beautiful flowering exotic Plants. Those from 
New Holland, Chinaand Mexico, have been much admired for 
their foliage, fragrance and splendid blossoms. T H. does 
not pretend to say that his collection is the mest extensive in 
the country. but he hesitates not to say. that as a select col- 
‘ection of choice and healthy plants, that is not surpassed Ly 
any. bie has likewise for sale a choice collection of hardy 
perennial Piants. and ornament*i flowering Shrubs, &e. 

N. B. trangers who resort to the ciiy are invited to visit this 
establishment. Orders promptly executed and carefully pack- 
-d and sent t@any part of the Union. 

ROSE HILL \“URSERY, near the House of Refuge. uppe 
end of Broadway. 








FREEBORN & HITCHCOCK. 183 FRONT ST. N.Y. 


a he) 4 ¥ subscribers 
7 have congtan- 


tly on hand an ex- 
tensive assortment 
of agrileutural im- 
plements, of the 
most approvedcon- 
struction, ombrac- 
ing nearly every 
vari tvof Phe nebs, 














. bs — ——— : 

Corn shetiers, Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Hoes Fanning Mills, 

Chaff Cutters; also Shares, Landsides an€ Monid 

ofall Plough; in generaluse. Dealersare supplied ata Iberal 

discou't. Al) kinds of Castings of the first quality made te 
) 

rder 


: ee ~S 


-— ee 


d boards, 


ay [LLIAMS WOUOLLEY’S Newly inventeG ene: 
¥ proved edsteads, adapted to the situabon abd meais 
‘€ all classes, manufactured and sold by the proprietor, vo. 
378 Broapway, corner of White street, New Yori. His se- 
cret bedtsead, adapted to, and inclosed within various kinds 
of furniture, such as sideboards, tables, bookcases, writig 
desks, bureaus, sefas, settees, Ke. as well as store counters, 
will be furnished to order, at different prices, trom 15 to 20 
dollars, according to the style of worke sushipand materials 
used; all which he will warrant tree from the inconvenience 
attached to the press bedstead, heretoiore in use, in thet they 
are readily and expeditiously arranced for either purpose, 
and noways liable to bugs, as is fuily aticsted by all those who 
aave them in use. 

W. W. has also applied his improvement in tightening the 
sacking. tothe commen Post Bedstcads, which rencéer them 
decidedly superior to any that bave been made. Of these, he 
ias constantly on hand a large assortnient, and can supply 
orders toreither the high post, field. French, orlow post kind 
of varieus materials and workmanship, and at different prices 
from 5 to 35 dollars. 

The publicis respectiaily informed, that the proprietor has 
lately made essential improvements on thestyle and finish of 
his Sofa Bedsteads, which they will, find by examination to 
bea perfect Parlor Sofa, which can,in less than half a min- 
ute, be changed to # fierfect sacking bottom Bedstead, with 
the bedand bedding. All orders for any of the above arti 
cles thankfully received; and incasethe purchaser should 
not be satisfied in every respect, (including the price, ). that 
can return the articles, and their money will be refunded. 








WILLIAMS WOOLLEY. 
New-York. January 29th, 1831. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Rot in Sheep. 
The above complaint, which is so very destructive to 
seems, comparatively, but little understood by 
farmers generally, although it is very important for 
every one to know. lam not about to give a lucid es- 
say on the subject, not being competent by education, 
nor understanding the English language sufficiently to 
convey my ideas‘in such language as I would wislgo. 

A great number of sheep are dying in this vicinity, 
and other parts of the country, from what I have heard. 
Some farmers lose at the rate of from 25 to 60 p. c. 
and some lose more yet. ae . 

I have received several communications from gen- 
tlemen living at a distances requesting me to inform 
them, how to cure sheep that are troubled with the 
“ Grub.” “We lose a great many sheep,” they say. 
But when they describe the disorder, &c. of their sheep, 
and I compare the symptoms with the numerous cases 
that have come under my immediate observation, I am 
weil satisfied, that the rot very extensively prevails a- 
mong sheep, this season 3 and that it is the principal 
cause of so many sheep dying. But I will proceed 
to make a few remarks, prescribing the appearances of 
the disorder; how it is contracted; its preventives ; 
and lastly its cure, if attended to seasonably. 

In Germany, the Rot (Fautle) is also called Drofsy 
‘ Wassusucht) or Chiorosis (Bleichsucht) and the shep- 
herds often call it the “ Egelkrankheit.” “das Krop- 
fen,” “ das Verheiten,” or “ Angefressen,” hut all mean 
Sheep that are affected wtih this disorder, 
appear dull. The veins in the eyes, and the inside of 
the lips and the mouth, are pale. The skin has lost its 

natural red color. ‘They keep for some time in flesh 
and have a good appetite, but grow weak and lose their 
vivacity. Then a slight fever appears which decreases 
until they die. ‘The wool does not stand tight on the 
skin, but is casily pulled out. ‘The evil grows in the 
winter. In many animals, appears a swelling under the 
jaw bones, which sometimes disappears as quick as it 
cMmes. The eye-bails appear to be surrounded by a 
“shining moisture, (humidity) which is not the case ina 
healthy sheep. By bearing ewes, the sickness appcars 
to reach its highest point about yeaning time, or shortiy 
after, when the animal loses its appetite, lies often down, 
and finally dies. By examining sheep that have died 
under these circumstances, in the chest and abdomen 
is found a quantity of water, and the bowels are often 
laced with watery pustules. 

The causes that create the Rot in sheep, are, first, 
by feeding in swampy places. Secondly, by feeding on 
young, rank and luxuriant grass, grown in wet places. 
Thisdly. continual wet weather; and fourthly, by fod- 
der badly cured, such as mouldy hay, &c. 

It is of the utmost importance to endeavour to pre- 
vent this disorder; for if it once gets into a flock of 
sheep, it is difficult to cure it, radically ; and if itis ad- 
vanced to a certain degree, its cure isimpossible. By 
feeding them everyevening, or every other evening with 
a little dry fodder, and if only straw, it is very good, it ab- 
sorbs the superfluous moisture in the system. If thereis 
any ground for suspicion, that sheep have contracted the 
rot, or are affected with it, take aromatic herbs, such as 
juniper-berries, wormwood, red gentian, mayweed and 
yellow millfoil, of each two ounces ; pulverize and mix 


sheep, 


the same. 
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it together with about 20ibs of barley meal, (corn meal 
will answer the same purpose,) and feed it to them in 
troughs. For the purpose of making them eat it better, 
sprinkle a little salton it. This quantity is sufficient for 
one hundred sheep for one day; and it ought to be given 
to them for at least two or three weeks, every day in 
succession. ‘The above, I have tried in Germany, and 
found it to be one of the most efficacious remedies. I¢ 
has been recommended of late, to take one qvart of 
spirits of turpentine, mixed with two quarts of pure wa- 
ter, and give to each sheep one table spoon full, for 
three mornings in succession. Tar, put in troughs, with 
a little salt sprinkled on it and put where sheep can have 
free access to it, has been recommended and found to 
be a preventive for the Rot in wet seasons. 

In concluding, I would remark, that the remedies 
ought to be applied when the disease is in its first 
stages. A Native or Saxony. 





TO FHE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Tropical Plants, 


Extract from the Message of the Governor of Florida. 
in the Floridian of January 2d. 


‘“‘ Hundreds of the vegetable productions of tropical 
climates cf great value, and some in such common use, 
as to be considered articles of necessity, and which we 
now inpert at high cost, could be easily cultivated in 
any part of our Territory. Many, too tropical to flourish 
in West or Middle Florida,could be reared under the 
more genial climate of the southern part of the Penin- 
sula. The southern part of this continent, and South 
America, and China, abound in trees, plants, herbs and 
roots, possessing the most valuable properties, the use 
of which has been confined to the places of their pro- 
duction, but which could as well be produced and en- 
joyed by our own citizens. 1 herewith transmit to the 
Council, and respectfully invite their attention to, an 
extract of an official letter from H. Perrine, United 
States’ Consul for Campeachy, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in relation to this subject, which has been 
published in the newspapers, and fron which I have 
taken it. Other documents, worthy of attention, are 
also herewith sent to the Council. It will be noticed. 
that Mr. Perrine is desirous that an act of the Council 
should be passed, incorporating himself and his asse- 
ciates into a company for the cultivation of tropical 
exotics ; and lie proposes to establish the plantation of 
the company on the southern part of the Peninsula. 
This enterprise should not be classed with the inflated, 
visionary projects, of which Florida has been so pro- 
lific, and the failure of which has created so much 
distrust of all novel undertakings. If those whe em- 
bark in it, should not find it a source of gai d 
should, after trial, abandon it, the benefits result to 
the country, from the introduction of the ma@y valuable 
foreign products, they will have brought among us, must 
be of considerable importance ; and should induce us 
to render every encouragement and aid in our power, 
to promote the success of the undertaking. And al- 
though Mr. Perrine has made no direct application, I 
earnestly recommend the granting of a charter as he 
wishes, and the bestowment upon the company, of as 
many privileges as is compatible with the public inter- 
ests. The national legislature, it is to be hoped, wil] 





afford aid to so laudable an enterprise, one which, if 


successful, promises to be of national benefit, by a 
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grant of land, sufficient for their use, or otherwise. I 
esteem it, however, of paramount consequence, that an 
interest should be excited among the agriculturists 
throughout the Territory, in relation to the introduction 
and adoption of foreign products. The tea plant,— 
those trees and plaats from which are procured the ol- 
ive, ginger, pepper, cloves, cinnamon, pimento, nutmeg 
and cocoa, and many other articles of daily use in our 
families, could, it is belteved, with care and attention, be 
successfully cultivated in most parts of our territory. 
But the practicability of every article mentioned, being 
readily produced by those planters favorably located, 
as it regards climate, cannot be questioned. The pro- 
duction of these articles, if only sufficiently for our own 


The following hints were selected for the first 
| edition of this work, and appear to the author to 
embrace the most important points connected with 
the care of plants in the winter season. 

The generality of those denominated green-house 
| plants, and which are kept in rvoms, should be plac- 


> led where they can have the light of the sun, with- 


out being exposed fo frost. Air, heat, and moisture 
are essential to the growth of plants, but these 
sh@gld be given in due proportions, according to 
cirCumstances. In frosty weather they should be 
jkept from the external air, and watered very spar- 
‘ingly. When water is necessary, it should be ap- 





domestic consumption, would be of immense advantage {pliedin the morning of a mild sunny day. The 
to our citizens. And if experience should prove, that | plants should be kept free from decayed leaves, and 
Florida might, ina few years, be looked to by our | the earth at the tops of the pots should be some- 
fellow-citzens of the states, for such products, the ben- | times loosened to a moderate depth, and replenished 
efits resulting to the ‘Territory, would be incalculable.” | with a portion of fresh compost. Plants kept in 
| private houses are often killed with kindness. The 
| temperature of a room in the winter need not be 
{more than ten degrees above freezing. If plants 
i é ,, | are healthy, they may be kept so by attention to the 
From Bridgmen’s Young Gardener's Assistant, 2d Ed. preceding hints, unhealihiness generally arises 
Having already prepared sufficient matter for a | from their being subjected to the extremes of heat, 
book of double the size of the former edition, I am | cold, or moisture, or from total neglect. 
compelled to be brief in my observations on such| In order that the ideas above advanced may be 
ornamental plants as are generally cultivated in hot |duly considered, it may be useful to indulge in a 
and green-houses. ‘This description of plants em-|more minute description of the nature of plants, and 
braces those which are collected from various cli-| to show in what manner the elements operate upon 
mates, and thrive best ina temperature and soil si-/them. It is an acknowledged fact, that the roots 
milar to that in which nature first produced them ; | of plants require moisture, and therefore penetrate 
hence they who propagate exotic plants, must pro-| the earth in search of it, and that the plants them- 
vide suitable composts, and also. separate depart-| selves are greatly nourished by air, and spread their 
ments, where the different degrees of heat may be | branches and leaves to catch as much as possible its 
kept up, according to their nature and description. | enlivening influence. Light also is so far essential, 
Some of these are raised from seed sown in the /that there can be no colour without it; witness the 
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Management of Green-House Plants. 


spring, others by layers, suckers, and offsets de- 
tached from the old plants, and many by slips and 
cuttings planted at different seasons of the year, ac- 
cording to the varied natures and state of the plants. 
Many kinds require the aid of glass coverings and 
bottom heat, created by fresh horse dung, tan, &c. 
Were I to attempt to give directions for the pro- 
pagation of all the varieties of useful and ornamen- 
tal exotic plants cultivated in various parts of our 
country, it would require an entire volume. The 
catalogue of green-house plants alone kept by the 
enterprizing proprietor of the Linnean Botanic Gar- 
den at Flushing, occupies fifty pages of close mat- 
ter; it would therefore be impossible to do justice 
to ee without dividing upwards of two 
tho 
to their varied natures, and treating of them under 





distinct heads ; I shall therefore not attempt, in this | 


edition, to write largely on the subject. 

In order to render this little work useful to those 
who may wish to avail themselves of the pleasure 
of nursing some of those beauties of nature in their 
own dwelling houses, during the most chilling days 
of our severe winters, and to ‘afford amusement to 


the ladies, at a season when our gardens are de-| 


d varieties of plants into classes, according | 


blanching of celery and endive, where the parts de- 
prived of light become white ; place a plant in al- 
most any situation, it will invariably show a ten- 
‘dency to turn to the light; the sun-flower isa strik- 
‘ing example of this singular fact. As the lea®es 
i supply the plant with air, and the fibres of the roots 
‘supply it with nourishment, to strip off the leaves, 
or destroy the fibres, is to deprive it of part of its 
means of support. Having shown that air and 
water are essential to vegetation, and light to its 
colour, experience shows us that heat, in a greater 
or less degree, is not less necessary to the growth 
(of plants; it is therefore requisite, that in taking 
‘plants into our rooms, we should attend to these 
' particulars. 
| The internal structure of plants is composed of 
‘minute and imperceptible pores, which serve the 
same important purpose in the vegetable as veins 
‘in the‘animal system; they convey the circulation 
;of the sap in the former, as the veins do that of the 
‘blood in the latter; but itis by no means settled as 
_yet by physiologists how the food of plants is taken 
up into the system and converted into their consti- 
, tuent parts. 
From the foregoing considerations and facts, it is 


prived of their loveliest charms, I shall discuss some | evident, that, as air, heat, and moisture are each es- 


° 


shte. 


essential points connected with the management of sential to vegetation, that water should only be given 
green-house-plants, in as explicit @ Mfanneér-as_pos-'in proportion as heat and air are attainable. In the. 
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sunfmer season green-house plants may be exposed 
to the open air, from the early part of May, untfl 


the end of September, by being placed on the 


ledges of windows, or on a stand erected for the pur- 
pose, or in the absence of a nursery bed of flower; 


ing plants, they may be introduced into the regu- 
lar tlower beds, to supply the place of such plants as 
may wither and die in course of the summer, by 
being turned out of the pots and planted, or plung- 
ed in the earth with the pots. © , 


In the heat of the summer season, plants gene- 
rally require water every evening, and in the ab- 
sence of dews, the earth about their roots may-some- 
times need a little early in the morning ; - but expe- 
rience shews, that the roots of plants more frequent- 
ly get injured from being soddened in water, than 
from being kept moderately dry. Having before 
intimated that exotic plants will generally thrive 
best in a temperature and soil similar to that in 
which nature first produced them, it may be neces- 
sary to remind the reader, that we have the means 
of attaining suitable composts from our own soils, 
and from sand, decayed leaves, rotten dung, and 
various kinds of peat, bog, and rock mould; these 
ingredients being judiciously mixed and prepared, 
may be suited to all the various kinds of plants, and 
should be used as occasion reyuires. As the roots 
of plants make considerable growth in the course 
of a summer, it will be necessary to examine them 
by turning them out of the pots, this may be done 
early in September, at which time all matted and 
decayed roots should be pared off, and the plants 
shifted into larger pots which being filled with suit- 
able compost, and watered, will be ready to be re- 
moved into the house on the approach of cold nights, 
which is generally early in October. 

Green-house plants require an annual pruning, 
and should be occasionally headed down, in order 
that their size and appearance may be improved ; 
the best time for doing this is soon after they have 
done flowering, and while they are in a growing 
state. Having endeavoured to furnish my readers 
with the ertificial means of preserving tender plants 
in a climate foreign to that which nature has 
provided for them: I shall call their attention to 
another class of plants well calculated for the win- 
dows of a house, 


I allude :o the many beautiful varieties of the 
Chinese Chrysanthemum; these are frequently 
cultivated in pots, and maybe taken from ‘lic ground 
and put into pots even when in full flower without 
injury, and when the bloom is over, returned to the 
garden ; and in the spring following, they will throw 
up an abundance of suckers. 


The following list taken from Mr. Prince’s cata- 
logue, consists of some of the best varieties of the 
Chrysanthemum, and are entitled to a place in eve- 
ry flower garden. In October and November, when 
the waning year has left our gardens comparative- 
ly cheerless, these with their various colouys, deck 
them out in gaiety, and prolong the semblance of 
summer. They are perfectly hardy and will brave 


1 White quilled] 
2 Pale buff, or orange 
3 Changeable, red and orange 
flower on the same plant. 
4 Purple 
5 Lilac quilled 
6 Rose coloured, or pink 
7 Lilac and white, changeable ; 
the flowers vary to lilac, to 
white with a purple centre, and 
to pure white. 
8 Dark crimson, or Spanish 
brown 


Chrysanthemum sinense. 


26 Quilled light purple 

27 Expanded do. do. 

28 Quilled yeilow 

29 Doub!e Indian yellow, superb 

30 Double Indian white, superb 

31 Brown purple 

32 Early blush 

33 Golden lotus 

34 Quilled purple 

35 Starry purple 

36 Park’s small yellow, beat’” 
ful 

37 Quilled salmon 


38 Semidouble quilled pale : 
range 

39 Two coloured red 

40 Curled buff, or salmon 

41 Large lilac 

42 Late pale purple 

43 'T'avo coloured incurved 

44 Blush rannnculus 

45 Late quilled purple 

46 Tasselled lilac 

47 Tasselled yellow 

48 Yellow waratah 

49 Pale lilac 

50 Large buff, superb 

51 Barclay’s 


9 Straw coloured quilled 
10 Golden yellow 

11 Tasselled white 

12 Superb do. 

13 Semidouble quilled do. 
14 Paper do. 
15 Quilled flame yellow 
16 Sulphur do. 
17 Superb clustered do. 
18 Small do. 
19 Single flame yellow 
20 Quilled pink 
21 Semidenble quilled do. 
22 Quilled orange 
23 Semidouble quilled do. 
24 Early crimson 52 Aiton’s 
25 Curled lilac ; 53 Sabine’s 
Chrysanthemums may be propagated from seed 
and cuttings, and each plant will produce several 
suckers, which may be separated every spring ; as 
the flowers are liable to be injured by the rain in 
autumn, it is advisable to take up a few plants and 
place them ina light room or green-house, which 
will preserve them for some time. 
Many people keep their late blooming plants in 
the house through the winter ; this is a bad prac- 
tice, as the heat and want of air will exhaust or de- 
stroy the plants altogether. If the flowers fade be- 
fore hard frost prevails, it is best either to plunge 
the pots into the ground with the plants, or turn 
them out of the pots, and plant them with tlie balls 
of earth entire into the borders of the flower garden. 
Early in May, such as may be intended for potting 
the ensuing season, should be divided at the roots, 
if net potted, and planted, each kind separate. One 
single stem is sufficient for a moderate sized pot, if 
the object be to have bushy plants; but if showy 
plants are desired, one of each of the varied colours 
may be selected for each pot, which should be suffi- 
ciently capacious to hold them without crowding 
them, as this will cause the plants to grow weak and 
slender. -If this happens early in the summer, a 
stocky growth may be promoted by clipping the 
tops, and they will bloom in great perfection at the 
usual season. 




















(From the same, 3d edition.) 
ALMOND. Amanoier. Amygdalus. 


Although Almonds are not much cultivated in this 
part of our country, they are entitled to notice. The 
species are fruit trees, or ornamental trees and shrubs, 
both much esteemed for the gay colour and early ap. 
pearance of their flowers; these vary in their colour 
from the fine blush of the Apple blossom to a snowy 
whiteness. ~The chief obvious distinction is in the fruit 
which is flatter, with a coriaceous covering, instead of 
the rich pulp of the Peach and Nectarine, opening spon- 





our severest winters. 


taneously when the kernel is ripe. It is a native 
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Barbary, China, and most eastern countries. There, 
are twenty-one sorts described in the catalogue of the 
Linnean Botanic Garden at Flushing; some of which 
are represented as new kinds from France and Italy ; 
where they are cultivated extensively for their fruit. 

In France, they have above a dozen species or va- 
rieties, besides « hybrid called the Almond Peach. The 
common and bitter Almond are only to be distinguish- 
ed by the taste of the kernals of their fruit; which is 
the only part used. The tender shelled is in the great- 
est esteem; and next, the sweet and jordan. The bit- 
ter cuticle or skin of Almonds is taken off by immer- 
sion in boiling water. 

The sweet Almond and other varieties are used as a 
dessert in a green or imperfectly ripe, and also in a ripe 
or dried state. ‘They are much used in cookery, con- 
fectionary, perfumery and medicine. 

The Almond is propagated by seed, for varieties, or 
for stocks ; and by budding on its own or on Plum stocks, 
for continuing varieties. ‘The Almond tree bears chief 
ly on the young wood of the previous year, and in part 
upon small spurs or minor branches ; it is therefore 
pruned like the Apricot and Peach, and its culture in 
other respects is the same. 





WALNUT. Noyer. Juglans, 


From the cir:umstance of our having an abundance 
of the fruit, from the many species of this genus of trees 
growing spontaneously around us, it is presumed that 
the culture of the Juglans regia, commonly called Eng- 
lish Walnut, or Madeira Nut, bas been neglected by 
many of our citizens. It is a native of Persia, and is 
cultivated in France, England, and in other parts of 
Europe, both as a fruit and timber tree. The fruii in 
England is much used in’a green state for pickling, and 
also as an adulteration of soy sauce. In France, an 
oil which supplies the place of that of Almonds, is made 
from the kernel. In Spain, they strew the gratings of 
old and hard nuts, first peele:!, into their tarts and othe: 
meats. The leaves strewed on the ground, and lefi 
there, annoy worms or moles, or macerated in warm 
water, afford a liquor which will destroy them, ‘The 
unripe fruit is used in medicine for the purpose of *de- 
stroying worms in the human body. Pliny says, ‘ithe 
more Walnuts one eats, with the more ease will he drive 
worms out of the stomach.” ‘T'he timber is considered 
lighter, in proportion to its strength and elasticity, than 
any other, and therefore commouly used in England for 
gune-stocks. It is used in cabinet work in most parts 
of Europe ; the young timber is allowed to make the 
finest coloured work, but the old to be finest variegated 
for ornam nt. When propagated for timber, the nut is 
sown; but when fruit is the object, inarching from the 
branches of fruit-bearing trees is preferable. Budding 
is also practiced by some ; the buds succeed best when 
t ken from the base of the annual shoots ; ordinary siz- 
ed buds from the upper part of such shoots generally 
fail. Walnut trees that have not been grafted or bud- 
ded, may be induced to produce blossoms by ringing 
the bark, that is, cutting out a streak of the bark around 
the body or main branchés of the tree. Walnugtrecs 
seldom yield much fruit until fifteen or twenty years 
old ; it is produced on the extremities of the preceding 
year’s shoots. The trees should stand forty or fifty 
feet apart, and they may be permitted to branch out in 
their natural order. They need but little pruning, 
merely to regulate any casual diserderly growth, to re- 
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duce over-extending branches, and to prune up the low 
stragglers, 

Lest any of our native Walnuts should be neglected 
or abandoned by any, I annex a description of the dif- 
ferent kinds : 

Juglans catharticus, is known under the name of But. 
ternut, Oilnut, and white Walnut ; these nuts are used 
‘by the Indians «sa medicine. 

Juglans nigra, the black Walnut, is a tree of large 
size ; its fruit is knowgto be excellent. 

uglans olivueformis, Pecan or Illinois nut, is deli- 
cious. The nuts of Juglans sulcata, which is called 
thick shell bark, Hickory, and Springfield, and Glou- 
cester nut, are large and well tasted. ‘Tle shell bark 
Hickory, shag bark, or scaly bark Hickory, Juglans 
alba, is so called on account of its bark, which is torn 
lengthwise in long loose strips, as in J, sulcata. The 
Juglans tomentosa, the Mucker nut, white heart Hick- 
ory, or common Hickory, and most of the other kinds 
enumerated are worth preserving ; or cultivaiing wiiere 
there is none, for its timber for mechanical purposes ; 
and that of the Juglans glabra, or Hog nut, is useful for 
brooms, &c. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Forcing Fruits and Vegetables. 
Tue Fie may be considered as very easy in the 
operation of forcing, as plenty of heat and plenty of 
water, at top and bottom, and to let it grow in its na- 
tural state, with an exception of a little pruning, or ra- 
ther thinning, is the method 1 would recommend. 
‘Lhe house may be begun with 50° ot fire heat, 
and 75° sun heat, and weil syringed night and morn- 
ing, and if steamed the better, the glass may be svon 
run to 6U° of a night fire heat; and when once this 
heat is given, it should never be aliowed to come un- 
der that degree, the fruit or pulp being under the bark, 
and requiring heat to bring it forward. It also requires 
a portion of moisture to keep the bark in a supple 
state for its emission ; nearly the same treatment may 
be contiaued until it is coming into blosscm, which 
may he ascertained by cutting the pulp, in the interior 
of which it would be seen, and most generally the 
outer part is somewhat specked with small white 
specks. At this: period, the syringe may ge partly 
omitted, but it will require to be well applied when the 
pulp takes a second sweliung, until it begins to ripen, 
when it may be suspended. but the bottom of the 
house may be well sprinkied, to cause a tncist inter- 
nal air, to counteract the red spider. which will destroy 
the second crop of fruit, which may be obtained the 
same season, if the house is bexun early and well 
managed. When the first is over, give the plant a 
good syringing, and keep it steamed if possible, to 
keep down the spider, &c.. and bring it to perfection. 
The second crop will require the same treatment as 
above described, with an exception of stopping or cut- 
ting off the young shoots two or three eyes from the 
fruit, when it appears to give strength to it. 
AGRONOME. 





Raspserrizs.—Why should raspbetti ‘s be eaten 
from the bush? Because their flavour is the most 
fleeting of all fruit. Even a few hours will diminish 
it, and on the bush the flavor does not continue above 
two or three days, when gathered, the flaver is almost 
entirely gone, 
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RURAL ECONO MSY. 


"Oo THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Happiness—Neighborly Conduct. 
Ihave been the constant reader of your Repository 
for the last two years, and have been highly entertained 
with the instruction which has been imparted, and have 
become more and more impressed with the unportance 








of such a work to this agricultural nation, still in its | 


infancy. My desire is, that your list of subscribers 
may become very numerous, and amply reward you for 
your labors to bepefit the public. But the question 
has acisen in my mind, what is the desirable end to 
which ali knowledge should contribute? This question 
I have answered satisfactorily to myself—It is happi- 
1es38. 

Whatever instruction is imparted to the puslic; if it 
does not tend to increase the aggregate of happiness 
with the human family, the labor and expense of tn- 
parting it, are lost, and the time and labor of receiving 
it on the part of the community, are lost likewise. 

[i follows of course, that every individual, who is a- 
bout to write for public instruction is morally bound to 


inquire of himseif, whether, what he is about to com-| 


municate is demanded of him tn order to promote the 
weil being of his fellow creatures? If his conscience 
auswers this question in the negative, he ought, cer- 
tainly, to desist from his undertaking. But if the re- 
sp yase be ia the affirmative, he ought to proceed, and 
lay open his suvject to the community, through some 
on», or more of those channels, which a beneficient 
Provideace has laid open for the instruction of this 
great and growing repudlic. IT allude to the Press, in 
ali its diversified operations. But, in o der for an in- 
dividua! to be usgiul to his fellow creatures, it is not 
always necessary that he should be profoundly learned 
in the scicaces, nor that he should bring forth any thing 
wew in the arts, or in husbandry. But his experience, 
if it. goes to correct a long established error, and to 
show a more exveilent way, may contribute something 
to the cause of human happiness. With this impres- 
sion, I proceed to give you, Messrs. Editors, my own 
expericace ia regard to what I now consider my great 
mistake in the former part of my life, and my amendineni, 
with a view to avert irom others, my calamity, should 
yr se fit to give this communication a place in your 
Repository. 

i was bred a farmer in New-"ngland, aid was so 
unortunate as to be taugat, both by precept and ex- 
ainple, that wealth was certain to procure happiness 
aid respectability. L received irom my parents, a pat- 
rimony which enabled me to purchase a farm in my 
native town, consisting of about one hundred acres of 
land, one third of which was under improvement, and 


buildings tenantable. Being no ways disinclined to mat- | 


rimony, | took me a wife in the year 1800, and entered 
into possession of the new domain in the fall cf that 
year. ‘The autumn and succeeding winter were spent, 
as is usual, I suppose, with the newly married, in love, 
and flitting dreams of future blessedness, yet never re- 
linqnishing, for a moment, the axiom, that riches were 
indispensible prerequisites to our felicity. We thought 
we were a world by ourselves, isolated beings, owing 
no duties towards others, and being independent of 
them, we disclaimed all right on their part, to interfere 
with any arrangement of ours, provided we kept on the 


— ee 
tem of action was based on selfishness ; and property 
was the all-absorbing question. ‘The spring of 1801, 


|opened upon us, while holding this attitude in relation 


to our neighbors; and we soon found an occasion to test 
our principles. My grazing land was disproportionate 
to my other grounds, and would scarcely afford suffi- 
cient support for my working cattle, and yet we had two 
cows and two yearlings to be provided for. One of my 
neighbors, having an abundance of pasturage, and un- 
failing springs of water, proposed to take my cows for 
the season at seventeen cents each, per week, and the 
yearliags at six cents, cach per week. But making an 
estimate of the expense of keeping for twenty weeks, 
and findng it to amount to a little more than nine dol- 
|lars, it appeared an enormous sum to be paid in one 
| season for grazing, and I declined the proposal of my 
neighbor, although I thought in all conscience, that his 
lterms were as low as he could in reason, male. At 
lthis time, I saw that the highway was unoccupied by 
| any of my neighbors’ catile, afd that it afforded a tol- 
lergate bite for as many as I wished to keep for that 
| season, and I at once resolved on occupying the public 
| 
} 











| 


ground, provided the law would suffer me to do so; for 
[ had ever been taught to consider this the rule by which 
I was to be governed in my intercourse with my neigh- 
ibors. Accordingly, i went to the town clerk, who was 


| supposed to haye the laws of the State, and inquired of 


|him concerning the law in that case. He told me 
“there was no statute that was explicit, or definite on 
ithat point, but the state had given the power to every 
incorporated town to make such regulations in regard 
to creatures running at large, as it should deem expe- 
idient; but that the people, by a common consent, and 


& : : 
‘from a due regard to the interests of each other, had 


} - . . 
| declined occupying the public ground in this way, and 
that there never had beer any call for the town to act 


jin relation to that subject.” 


I hastened home and told my wife of our good for- 
| tune, and the next morning, our two cows and two year- 
llings were turned into the road. For a few days they 

wandered not far from home, and were easily recalled 
at night; but as the feed became short, and no water, 
| except that which was muddy and stagnant, being within 
ia less distance than three fourths of a mile, from ny 
‘house, my cattle strayed away, and manifested great 
reluctance at returning home. And many a time after 
| a hard day’s labor in the field, I have had tu tramp the 
highway and deat the hedges for an hour, or an hour 
snd a half, to find my cows, and bring them home, 
And there have been occasions on which f have been 
prevented from going in pursuit of them, or if I went, 
they were not to be found; and they have gone from 
twenty four to thirty six hours without milking. On 
these eccasions, I have been extremely vexed, and ut- 
tered a great deal of profane language aswell as abused 
my creatures wien I had found them, on account of 
my loss of time, and the injury, I feared my cows would 
sustain from the irregularity in milking them. I some- 
times, half relented at the course I had pursued with 
them; but when I came to think of saving nine dollars 
the season, I became reconciled ; and resu'ved anew, 
to persevere in that way. But my history does not 
stop here. In a little time, my two cows, on account 
of meeting with frequent temptations, as they strolled 
about the streets, from bars being left down or gates 





| open leading into door-yards, became unrulyand sought 
safe side of our state laws. Accordingly, all our sys- | opportunity to make inroads upon my neigbors’ incles. 
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ures ; and this, they sometimes effected, to the detri- 
ment of my neighbor’s property, destroying his grain 
and his garden. This, of course, brought on them, dog- 
ging stoning and cursing. 

The second year of my cows’ running at large, one 
of them was so disabled in the hip, by a stone thrown 
in anger and vexation, that she never recovered from 
it; and I disposed of her at about one half of her origin- 
al value. This, however, brought on a war of words 
and feelings between me and my suspected neighbor, 
which lasted under one form and another, more than 
ten years.—J always asserted that the law was on my 
side, and he accused me of avarice and unneighborly 
conduct. And I now confess with shame, that during 
this time, I repeatedly saw from my window, my crea- 
‘ires intrude into my neighbor’s door-yard, and thence 
into his garden, through a gate left ajar by his chiid ; 
and I beheld it with a secret,~-yes, with an infernal 
satisfaction! 

But I must relate, that in this time, I had turned my 
swine into the road, unyoked, and without rings, al- 
though I had learned from the town-clerk, that the law 
required both these appendages to swine running at 
Jarge. But I did not think my neighbor would incur 
my revenge, by putting me to cost by a legal inform- 
Ss 


ation against me. Ss. S. 
(To be continued.) 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Potash. 

About a year since, two men applied to me to pur- 
chase a secret of theirs for making a new kind of Pot- 
ash. On enquiry, I found the process nearly as fol- 
lows : The leach was prepared in the usual way ; then 
two bushels of lime trod hard on the strainer ; then 
12 or 14 lbs. of common szlt spread over the lime ; 
the leach was then filled with ashes, leached,” boiled 
and melted in the usual way. The result was said to 
be an increased quantity of Potash, easily melted, and 
producing a very fair and light-colored Potash. Now, 
in this process, it is possible that the lime may sepa- 
yate and retain the muriatic acid of the salt, or this 
muriatic acid may possibly be dissipated in melting. 
In this case, the product would be a mixture of Potash 
and soda ; but, if the acid is not got rid of in this way, 
then this result would be mere Potash adulterated with 
common salt. 

Another expedient which I have known resorted to 
in this manufacture, was, to put a bushel or more of 
quurtoze sand into each melt of the Potash, aud melt 
thum together. ‘This result is a very fair sample of 
Potash, in appearance ; and much of this. adulterated 
Potash has, to my knowledge, been passed as first sort 
yy the inspectors of New-York. 

This last fraud is easily detected. Take a small 
lump of this Potash ; put it in a tumbler; fill the tum- 
wdler with water; when the Potash is all dissolved, 
there will remain in the tumbler an opaque honeycomb 
of glass, which will readily show the quantity of sand 
melted with the Potash. Some 24 years ago, I was 
in the city of New-York. At that time,no Potash 
would sell in that city but of Lent’s inspection, and I 
have known this man to put his wand on as good Pot- 
ash as ever was made by the hand of man, and pro- 
nounce it to be second or third sort, merely because it 
was of country inspection. One day I happened at 








his office. when a number of barrets of suf? agd Potash | 
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and sand and P¢lash were offered for inspection; he 
pronounced thent not only first sort, but of a very su- 
perior quality. 

Now this man was very wise in his own conceit, 
and many perhaps think hitn wise, but thinks / to my- 
self, he may be deceived nevertheless. 
€aRvo. 


Feeding Cattle. 


Regularity of feeding cattle is of prime importance. 
Three times a day, at a certain hour, cattle, according 
to Mr. Lawrence, should be furnished with their foo-. 
Mr. Dean observed that neat cattle and horses should 
not have so much laid befure them at once as will quite 
serve to fillthem. The hay they have breathed on 
much, they will not eat up clean, unless they are very 
hungry. It is best, therefore, to fodder them twice at 
night, and twice in the morning. Let neat cattle as 
well as horses have both light and fresh air let in upon 
their fodder when the weather is not too cold and 
stormy to allow the windows to be open. What one 
sort of cattle leaves should be thrown to another sort. 
Those who chew the cud will eat the leavings of those 
that do not, and vice versa. 





Hop Beer. 

For one barrel, boil 1 1-2 Ibs. of good hops and 1 1-2 
lbs. of ginger in 10 gallons of water, one hour. Put 
10 quarts of molasses into a barrel, to which add the 
liquor hot, shake it well ; then add some cold water and 
a pint of yeast, shake and stir it again; then add the 
whites of a dozen eggs finely beaten and cold water 
sufficient to fill the cask, give it another stirring with a 
stick, bung it close and let it stand one month. It 
should be made in June or July. 





Sees See 


_ SILK OULTURE. — 





Directions ’ 
For Sowing the Seed, and Rearing the Plants, of the 
White Mulberry Tree. 
Prepared in pursuance ef a Resolution of the New- 
York State AcricuttTurat Society. 

1. Prepare a piece of good garden soil, by digging 
and pulverizing it. Lay it out into beds, three or four 
feet broad, and rake it off smooth. Do this early in 
May. 

2. With a hoe, stick or other instrument, proceed to 
make shailow drills across the bed thus prepared, from 
12 to 15 inches apart, and scatter the seed in the drills 
as thick as you would onion or parsnip seed, then cover 
half an inch with fife mould, and press it moderately 
down with a hoe; or, when the first drill is sown and 
covered, place upon it,a narrow strip of board, and stand 
upon this board to sow the second drill, upon which, 
when sown, place the board in like manner, and sow 
the third drill, and proceed thus until the whole is com- 
pleted. The pressure of the earth upon the seeds is to 
bring it in close contact with them, that they maybe kept 
moist, and germinate readily. If the weather be dry, 
or the soil very light, an occasional watering at evening 
wil] be beneficial. 

3. The only further care required the first season 
will be to keep the ground free frem weeds, and the 
soil moderately loose 
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4. Strong plants of one year’s growth may be trans- 
planted in April into nursery rows ; or the whole may 
be left to grow a second summer in the seed bed, the 
ground, as before, being kept free from weeds, and 
occasionally stirred. 

5. After two summers growth, all the strong haglthy 
plants should be placed in nursery rows,w hich may be 
done thus. ‘The ground being prepared, as for a crop, 
draw a line and proceed to open a trench, of sufficient 
breadth and depth to admit the roots freely, leaving the 
side next the line straight and perpendicular. Having 
assorted the plants, and cut off the bruised, and short- 
ened the tap roots, a man proceeds to place them in the 
trench, in their proper position, the heel of the plant 
towards the line, and at the distance of a foot apart ; 
while ancther man with a spade, or the planter with a 
gardener’s trowel, throws in earth to hold them in their 
place. The trench is then to be filled, the plants set 
upright, and tread about them. ‘The other rows are 
planted in like manner, three feet apart. The ground 
to be kept clean during the season. 

6. After standing two years in nursery, the plants 
will have acquired a sfficient size to plant out in the 
ground where they are to stand ; and if intended to be 
grown in hedge, or as bushes, they may be taken earlier, 
even at two years.old, from the seed bed. For hedges 
plant the same as for nursery rows, at 18 inches, the 
ground having been previously prepared by an amelior- 
ating crop, as potatoes. The same precautions are ne- 
cessary with mulberry as with other fruit trees, intended 
for standards, as to distance in planting. A broad and 
deep hole partially tilled with good surface mould, will 
always repay for extra labor. When intended to be 
cultivated as bushes, they may be planted thick, and left 
untrimmed, so as to occupy the entire ground. The 
mulberry is generally grown in the latter way in India 
and some parts of Italy—-It facilitates the gathering of 
the leaves, and affords an earlier product. 

The mulberry grows well on almost any soil, and 
particularly in one that is stony. Upon poordry soils 
it affords the best materials for silk. An ounce of seed 
will give some thousand plants, and require a bed four 
feet broad and forty to fifty feet long. 

Although it might be prudent to give the seed sent 
you to a trusty individual, who would take care of it, 
and of the plants which it produces, yet as it is de- 
signed for general benefit, it would be proper to require 
a stipulation, that no greater charge should be made 
for the plants than would afford a liberal remuneration 
for the labor bestowed in cultivation. And [ have it in 
charge from the Executive Committee to request, that 
you will advise me, in the communication which you 
are expected to make in autumn, of the disposition of 
the sced and the condition of the plants. J. Buet, 

Corresponding Sec’ry. 

Albany, March 15‘ 1832. 
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. CIENTIFIC. 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Bleaching and Dying—Continued. 
We come now to speak of a great improvement that 

has taken place in the process in question, within fifty 
years past, And this consists in the use of chlorine. |, 
This substance exists in the gaseous state, and is one 
of the simple bodies. And these bodies, being about 





because they are absolutely so; for they are not only 
endowed, in common with the compound ones, with the 
property of attraction and gravitation, but they are 
known to contain more or less of light, caloric and e- 
lectricity, and sume of them, magnetism. But as no 
effort has yet succeeded in decomposing them, they are 
considered as consisting, each of some one simple 
essence. 

One of these bodies, we have said, is the subtance 
under consideration. It exhibits a greenish hue, and 
hence the Greek word, chloros, being changed to chlo- 
rine, has been given to itasaname. It was discovered 
in 1774, by Scheele, an eminent chimist of Sweden, 
and was for a long time called oxymuriatic acid, and 
is still so called in the work before me. But the ex- 
periments of Sir Humphrey Davy upon it, prove as 
clearly as any thing is preved in chimistry, that it con- 
tains no oxygen at all ; but like this last mentioned gas, 
it may be made to unite with all the other known simple 
bodies, and with many of the compound ones, With 
hydrogen, it forms muriatic acid; and this latter with 
soda, has long been supposed to form common table 
salt. But Webster’s Chimistry, the standard work of the 
day upon that subject, and others also, assure us, that 
the salt in question is not a muriate of soda, but a chlo- 
ride of sodium. That is, chlorine united with the base 
of soda, which, like that_of potash, is a metal, resem- 
bling mercury in external appearance, hut very light. 

To obtain chlorine from muriatic acid, you have only 
to add oxygen to the latter which unites with its hydro- 
gen, and thus forms water, setting the chlorine at 
liberty. This oxygen is generally gotten from the 
oxide of manganese, which is a metal resembling iron 
in some respects, and often combined with it, and 
"sometimes with chalk. ; 

Put the oxide of manganese, common salt and di- 
luted sulphuric acid into a proper vessel together, and 
the acid will unite with the soda of the salt, and set 
the muriatic acid at liberty ; and the hydrogen of this 
acid, will unite with the oxygen of the manganese, and 
thus form water, setting the chlorine of the muriatic 
acid at liberty. Or, if the salt is a chloride of scdiym, 
and we have no right to doubt that it is so, then the ex- 
planation will be, that the oxygen of the manganese 
unites with the sodium of the salt, and thus forms soda, 
setting the chlorine at liberty, while this soda unites with 
the sulphuric acid forming a sulphate of soda. 

This chlorine, by means of a proper apparatus, may 
be easily collected and preserved for use. It com- 
bines with any of the alkalies or alkaline earths, and is 
generally thus united to be used in bleaching. To im- 
merse cloth, either linen or cotton, that is undergoing 
the bleaching process, for about twelve hours, in a so- 
lution of the chloride of potash or of soda, or in a mix- 
tuture of the chloride of lime or of magnesia with water, 
is found to hasten that process, in a very great degree ; 
but the chimical operation of this, seems not to be fully 
understood. 
Berthollet, of France, is said to have been the first 
to use this substance in the process in question; and 
this he did in 1776. Two years afterwards, Mr. Watt, 
of Birmingham, England, troduced it among the 
bleachers there. Mr. Tennant, an Englishma , is 
oken of as being the inventor of the chloride of lime. 
his is now generally used instead of the chlorides of 
potash and soda ; and is considered better than either 





fifty in number, are thus denominated, let me add, not 


because it is milder. It still retains the appearance of 
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quick line. The chloride of magnesia, being milder 
still, is used for fine fabrics. 

Ginghams, or pulicates, so called, that is, checkered 
linen or cotton cloths, are not printed like calicoes, but 
woven with yarn that is partly colored. When taken 
from the loom, they are subjected to the bleaching pro- 
cess ; and if this is properly conducted, the colors will 
not be injured, but heightened and much improved ; 
while the parts intended to be white, will be rendered 
completely so. 

Cali oes are printed ;—a process that is called Top-| 
ical Dying. 





A mordant, which term will be explained | 
when we speak of dying, is applied to the parts that are | 
intended to be colored, and then the whole piece of stuff, 
is immersed in the dye. This adheres only where the | 
mordant has been applied. The cloths in this case, | 
though previously whitened, are subjected to the bleach. | 
ing process, a short time, again, which improves the | 
colors and cleanses the white parts. 

The following is the substance of'a bleaching process | 
for linen, which I find in the Encyclopedia before me. | 

First wash ; thn steep in lye; buck eight times, ex- | 
posing on the grass, each time, from four to eight days; 
then sour one night; buck im pearlash, and expose ; | 
then immerse, about twelve hours, in water that con- 
tains the proper quantity of some suitable chloride, and 
expose ; sour again; wash ig soap suds, rinsing off in 
pure water; agd then blue, that is, immerse in water 
that contains a tincture of indigo. 

This, I shou!d suppose, would require the time of) 
near two months. One pound of potash, it is said, will 
bleach about seventeen square yards of linen, or twenty 
one of cotton. And the time for the latter, is also 
proportionably shorter. ‘This process, however, is much, 
shortened by the practice of steaming cloths, whi h'| 
begins to prevail in most of our factories. 

The substances of an alkaline nature that are used | 
in bleaching, are potash, pearlash, barilla and kelp. | 
The latter is the result of the combustion of sea-weeds, | 
Alga, and contains a small quantity of soda. Barilla 
is a mineral that is found principally in Spain, and con 
tains likewise, considerable soda. Pearlash is potash 
partially purified, containing less carbonic acid than) 
the latter. ‘The purest potash contains much carbonic | 
and sulphuric acid. 


I have done with bleaching for the present.—And | 
now [ wish that some practica! bleacher would inform | 
me through the medium of your paper, how long it takes | 
to bleach linen? Cotton? Quantity of potash for a} 
square yard of each? I> peariash better, in this pro- | 
cess, than potash, when the carbonic acid 1s taken, by | 
means of quick lime, from both? How often, and at, 
what stage of the process, does he sour?’ Immerse in 
chloride! Does he steam? Any thing else he may 
deem important. FRANKLIN. 
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Mississipr1 VaLttey.—lIt is mentioned in the En- 
cyclopedia Americana, as a characteristic of the Mis- 
sissippi, belonging to very few of the long and large 
rivers, that it rises in very cold regions, and runs to- 
wards the equator. By thus flowing through almost 
every climate, it is the channel of conveyance to a 
corresponding variety of products, and must become 
the scene of the most active internal commerce on the 





globe. in which the products the of extreme north will 








be exchanged against those of the almost tropical re- 
gions in which it disembogues. * If,” says the arti- 
cle quoted, “we except the Amazon, probably ro 
other valley on the globe will compare in size with 
that of the Mississippi; and it probably surpasses all 
oth@®s in richness and variety of its soil, and its gene- 
ral adaption to the support of civilized men. In ex- 
tent, it is like a continent ; in beauty and fertility it is 
like the most perfect garden of nature.” It embraces 
twenty degrees of latitude, and thirty of longitude, 
which we may observe to be equal to the distaice be- 
tween Gibraltar and Edinburgh, and to that which, in 
the same latitudes in Europe, comprehends Portugal, 
Spain, and Italy, ard the Mediterranean inclosed be- 
tween them and the western coasts of Greece. From 
Oieanne puint on the Alleghany, to the highest point 
of boat navigation on the Missouri, is 5,000 miles—by 
water, of course. What a picture is this of magni- 
tude and p-r-pective wealth. But how is the concep- 
tion of it enlarged by the reflection, that itis the de- 
mesne of a people whose institutions give the gieatest 
spur to industry, and make life in sucha region best 
worth having !—Baltimore American. 


ADVENTURE WITH AN ALLIGATOR.—In the height of 
the dry season, when in those horrid regions all anima- 
ted nature panis with consuming thirst, a party of the 
wood-cuiters, English and Irish, went to hunt in the 


ineighbourhood of a lake called Pies Pond in Beef 


Island, one of the smaller island of the Bay of Cam- 
peachy. To this pond the wild cattle repaired in herds 
to drink, and here the hunters lay in wait for them. 
The chase had been prosecuted with great success for 
a week, when an Irishman of the party going into the 
water durin: the day, stumbled upon an alligator, 
which seized him by the knee. [iis cries alarmed his 
companions, who, fearing that he had been seized by 
the Spaniards, to whom the island belonged, and who 
chose the dry season to hunt and repel their unwel- 
come neighbours, instead of affording assistance, fled 
from the huts which they had erected. The Irishman, 
seeing no appearance of help, with hippy presence of 
mind, quietly waited till the alligator loosened its teeth 
to take a new and surer hold; and when it did so, 
snatched away his knee, interposing the butt-end of 
his gun in its stead, which the animal seized so firmly 
that it was jerked out of the man’s hand and carried 
off. He then crawled up a neighbouring tree, again 
shouting afier his comrades, who now found courage 
to return. His gun was found next day dragged ten 
or twelve paces from the place where it had been 
seized by the alligator.—Edinburgh Cabinet Libra- 
ry, No. 5. 


How To BEND IRON PIPE WITHOUT CRACKING.— 
Fill the pipe with melted lead, and immediately on the 
lead ceasing to be fluid, and while it is yet warm, you 
will find the pipe bend very kindly into any form you 
please. By keeping up the warmth, you may adjust 
the bend into any form you desire, as iron will very 
readily bend at that heat. After having obtained the 
desired curve, the lead can be melted out. 


Easy METHOD OF FINE EDGING A Razor.—On the 
rough side of a strap of leather rub a piece of tin, or 
a common pewter spoon for half a minute, or till the 
leather becomes glossy with the metal. If the razor 
be passed over this leather abvut half a dozen times, 
it will acquire a very fine edge. 
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Constitution or THE AGRicuLTURAL SocieTy—- 
Errata.—In the hurry of engrossing, the following 
omissions were made in the pamphlet of the proceed- 
ings. In the first section, after Agricultural Societies, 
shovld have been added, “and Horticultural Socie- 
ties,” the intention being to make the presidents, or 
delegates of Horticultural Societies ex-officio members 
of the Society. Sec. 3, should begin with “ The 
President, or senior officer present, shall preside at 
the meetings.” 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER XV. ° 

Evenine at Jupce Buer’s.—Nothing tends more 
to excite a desire of imitating a commendable practice, 
or of possessing an article that contributes to comfort 
or refinement, than the narration of fire-side scenes and 
domestic enjoyments. It is of far greater importance 
for a traveller to state that he saw a president of the 
United States devote five minutes of every evening in 
questioning a little sgn on the first rudiments of learn- 
ing, than to give a description of one of his levees. It 
is calculated to do much more good to make public an 
improved method of boiling a potatoe, than to describe 
the splendid table and costly dishes prepared to surfeit 
the appetites of a score of aldermen. 

‘Rhubarb Pies.—Adjoining the barn, Mr. Bue has 
three barrels without heads, placed over three rhubarb 
plants. The tops of the barrels are covered with. 
boards, and over the whole, and on all sides, stable 
About the 25th of March these. 
three plants wiil fi'l the barrel with well blanched leaves, | 


manure is placed. 


which will continue to grow and furnish sufficient for 
50 to 100 pies. These pies, when eaten cold, are very 
much like, in flavor, to those made of gooseberries.— 
Every farmer could without trouble or expense provide 
himself with them. Tavern keepers should not neg- 
lect to obtain the rhubarb. 

Wiilows absorb Moisture.—An instance was related, 
where fruit trees were in bad condition from the sub-soil 
retaining too much wet. The planting of willow trees 
near them was followed by a restoration to health. It 
is supposed the roots might have absorbed the super- 
abundance of moisture. 

Music.— Before conversation loses its vivacity new 
sensations are created by the chords of the piano struck 
to Auld-Lang-Syne, or some other favorite tune. Thi: 
is one of the evening exercises or lessons of a daugh. 
ter. Although I am no judge of music, still I consid- 
er it one of the charms of domestic and social life. 11 





should be introduced into every farmer’s family. Ido 


n +t mean that one farmer m a thousand should buy ea 
iano, but that a lively chaste song, or a devotional 
hy:un, should enliven every fire-side or evening circle 
throughout the country. After a farmer’s daughterhes 
spent two or three hours of an evening in knitting, or 
in studying a lesson, it promotes health and cheerful- 

ness to devote a few minutes to the harp ; 

“Tis nature’s dialect, design’d 

“To charm and to instruct the mind.” 
Whatever increases the pleasures and refinement of 
the family circle, promotes public virtue and happiness. 
A Sandy Soil is not considered by Mr. B. as favor- 
able for early crops as aloam. It parts with its calo- 
ri¢ at night more readily, and consequently is less fa- 
vorable for that uniform warmth necessary for early 


| germination, and a healthy growth. 


To Preserve Exgs.—I was shown the contents of 
an egg.which was laid last May. The yolk and the 
white were in an apparently fresh and bright condition 
as they were nine months ago While ina fresh state 
they are put in lime water. Lime that has been used 
for white-washing is very suitable. It is not so caus- 
tic as recently slacked lime, and consequently does not 
corrode the shell. The whole contents of the white- 
wash pail, witb the addition of a sufficient quantity of 
water, should be put into a wooden tub or firkia con- 
taining the eggs. ‘The business of preserving eggs 
would well compensate the trouble and expense. In 
the months of April and May they can be bought for 
12 1-2 cents a dozen, and in the winter sold from 18 
3-4 to 37 1-2 per dozen. 

Boiling Eggs.—These should not be cooked over 
the fire, but put ina vesel with a tight cover, and boil- 
ing hot water poured on them. The vessel containing 
them is put upon the table, when you are ready to sig 
down to the meal. By serving those first who are fond 
of them very soft, the taste of every one may be con- 
sulted. Tin vesels are made on purpose, with a false 
bottom and a perpendicular handle to raise the eggs 
out of the water 

Bee Hive.—Mr. B., has just finished making a bee 
hive in his garret, by partitioning off a room ot suitable 
size. From the experiments which have been made, 
it is probable that similar rooms will become general. 
The bees are not subject to be injured by insects, and 
the necessity to limit their industry or to kill them off 
does not exist. 

Puintings of Fruit.—Mr. Buel’s study or sitting 
oom is decorated with near one hundred beautiful 
vaintings of the best varieties of apples, pears, plums, 
strawberries, and cherries—all in neat frames. The 
paintings are the productions of the younger members 
of his family—painted in rainy days, long evenings, or 
as a recreation from other pursuits. They were either 
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drawn from the splendid paintings of the Pomological 
Magazine, and other British works, or from the fruit 
itself. The paintings are made by formulas, with only 
a few days instruction. When taken from the fruit 
the size of the apple or pear is first marked on the pa- 
per. This method of painting is very easily learned, 
is very expeditious, and, with familiarity with the na- 
tural object itself, is favorable to correct and tasty ex- 
ecution. 

French.—Among the mental exercises required of 
one of the sons, is to give the translations from the 


sequently stand in their own light, in causing fluctua- 
tions in the price. It discourages farmers from raising 
the grain. Many grocers refuse to buy when beer is 
as high as at present, and thus the quantity consumed 
is diminished. In proportion to the increase of inha- 
bitants, there has not been as great a quantity of beer 
made in the United States as there was four years ago. 
This may be attributed to the prevalence of tempe- 
rance, diminishing the excessive, and perhaps the ge- 
neral use. 

The roots of barley extend deep in the soil, and the 





French periodicals on rural subjects. This not only | 
serves to retain but to extend his knowledge, and to| 
make him familiar with the state of rural literature | 
and science in France. 

If the promiscuous and unostentatious hints con-| 
tained in this and the former letter, increase the im- 
portance, in the view of any of the readers of the Far-| 
mer, of giving more attention to domestic economy | 
and fire-side education, my object is accomplished— | 
an object which I hold dear, and which continually 
magnifies in my vision. In casting the eye over the 
extent and breadth of our country, how many hours, | 
days, months, and years crowd upon the mind, as 
being worse than wasted for want of domestic allure- 
ments and-family education! How much happiness 
ig unenjoyed! How many endearing virtues and bud- 
ding talents are uncultivated and blasted ! 

Albany, March 21. : 





LETTER XVI. 

Avsany Breweries.—In the city of Albany are 
seven Breweries—belonging to R. Dunlop, R. Boyd, 
Fidler & Taylor, Sinclair, Walsh & Hall, W. White & 
Co., J. White & Co.and A. Kirk. Near 600,000 bush- 
els of barley are brought to this market, of which 200,- 
000 bushels are used by the above brewers, and 200,- 
000 by those in N. Y. and in other placeson the Hud-| 
son. The principal part of the barley brought here is 
raised in the counties of Albany, Schoharie, Schenec- 
tady, Montgomery, Saratoga, Otsego, Herkimer, Ma- 
dison, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, Ontario 
and Tompkins. The average price for the crop of 
1831, has rather exceeded $1.06 per bushel. That of | 
the previous year about 73 cents per bushel. There} 
has probably been more raited the past season than in 
previous years. The high price has been owing to| 
speculation, and also, I suppose, to the general pros- 
perity of the country. 

Barley, although a precarious crop, is considered 
profitable at a price above 50 cents per bushel. Ow- 
ing to the variation in price, this grain is not as gene- 
rally cultivated as it otherwise would be. Some years 
ago, it was bought as low as 34 cents. Brewers con- 














crop is not considered an exhausting one. Loudon 
says, in England “ it will neither grow well on sandy 
nor soft soil, nor on strong clays, such as are suitable 
for wheat. The best soil is a light rich loam.” Gen. 
Armstrong says, “it prefers a loam, warm and moist, 
(not wet soil,) and even grows remarkably well in 
sand.” The brewers of this city inform me that a 
cool soil produces the best grain. __ 

During the last year 38,000 barrels of beer were 


| brewed in this city. The Albany beer is esteemed su- 


perior to that manufactured in any section of the coun- 
try, not excepting that of Philadelphia. Its superior- 
ity over that made in New-York is attributed to the 
quality of the water, and to the facilities afforded in 
Albany for purchasing the best of hops and barley. 


| One of the most extensive firms in this city informed 


me, that he should have established his business in N. 
York had the water been good. If the water from the 
Bronx river is introduced into New-York, it will give 
to that city decided advantages over Albany for the 
brewing business, until the inconveniences arising 
from the closing of navigation for so many months in 


the year, are obviated by a rail-rcad, or some other. 


mode of communication. ‘This fact shows the nume- 
rous bearings which a single circumstance or improve- 
ment has on the advantages and prosperity of a place. 

, About 1,000,000 lbs. of hops, averaging 12 1-2 ets. 
per lb , are brought to the Albany market. Of these 
between 3 and 400,000 Ibs. are annually shipped to 
Europe, and 250,000 Ibs. are consumed in Albany, 
Troy and Lansingburgh. Near 900,000 lbs. are 
raised in this state, principally in the counties of Madi- 
son, Otsego and Saratoga, and some in Onondaga, 
Cayuga and Albany. 

The barley raised in this state is considered superi- 
or to that grown in Pennsylvania, and that produced in 
the northern and western part of the state better than 
that grown in the southern counties. Good barley, in 
small quantities, comes from Maine. This grain is a 
native of Sicily ; and if it is a fact, that the climate is 
more favorable in the northern than in the southern 
parts of the state, it would seem to corroborate the 
doctrine,;- that vegetation succeeds the best in the 
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highest lattitude in which it comes to maturity. Hum- 
boldt states, that “ wheat, under the equator, will sel- 


dom form an ear below the elevation of 4,500 feet, or 


ripen it above that of 10,800 feet. Barley will grow 
somewhat higher.” 
good barley will grow further north than wheat. 


Albany, March 22, 1832. 





Rexative Strenctu or Timper.—A late num. 
ber of Silliman’s Journal contains the result of some 
experiments made at Fort Adams, R. 1. by Lieutenant 
P. S. Brown, to ascertain the relative strength of white 
It ap_ 
pears from these experiments, that, with a given di. 
ameter, white pine is about 7-Sths as strong as spruce, 
Spruce is 


pine, spruce and northern, or long-leaved pine. 


and 3-5ths as strong as Southern pine. 
about 2-3ds as strong as Southern pine. 














MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 

Asnes.—The late arrivals from Havre have giveu 
some activity to the market for Ashes, and an advance 
of 10 cents per 100 lbs. has been obtained from our 
last quotations. The business of the week has been 
considerable. 

Beeswax.—8,000 or 10,000 Ibs. Yellow has been 
disposed of at 20 cts., and 4000 do. at 18 cts. By 
auction on Friday 5 cases were sold as low as 42 cents, 
when the sale was discontinued. 
CLoverserp—Has been selling freely during the 
week at 10 a 10 1-2 cents—11 cents was obtained for 
a parcel of Ohio. 

Domestic Goops.—-The transactions during the 
week were quite extensive, the “ spring trade” having 
fairly commenced, but the sales have been at a rate 
rather below our previous quotations, which we alter to 
conform as near as possible to the current prices. 

Fisu.—Codfiish is in good request, at $3 a 3,12 1-2. 
There is an abundant supply of Mackerel, and No. 1 
selis at $5,75 ; No. 2. $4 a 4,25. We have heard 
of no extensive transactions in other descriptions. 

Fiaxseep.—A limited business has been doing in 
this article at $10,50 for Rough to crushers ; cleaned 
do. for sowing is selling at $1@,50. 

Frour.—The anticipated ‘supplies from the North- 
River have been received, but not to the extent that 
was expected—the effect has been to give animation 
tothe market. The price of Western has advanced 
from our last quotations full 12 1-2 a 25 cents per bri. 
About 7000 brlis. have been received from Albany 
since the op_ning of the riygr, most of which has been 
taken ‘up for the Eastern market. Southern has also 
experienced a corresponding improvement. Consid- 
erable sales have been made for the city demand, on 
account of the short supply and high rates of Western. 
We have neither flour nor wheat from Troy, nor have 
they any to spare from home demand. Daring the 
last week, both rye flour and Indian meal have been 
sold at advanced rates. 

Grain.—Very little Wheat arrives from the South. 
The stock there 1s very low. Nor can we expect fur- 
ther supplies until the opening of the Susquehanna river. 
Business is ftherefore very limited, as there is little 





From this it would seem, that; 


coming in froin the Hudson. We know of only one 
sale of about 600 bals. of Middle county Wheat, at $1, 
06. We quote no variation in prices from last week. 
Both Rye and Corn have improved, and sales have 
; been made of yellow Northern © orn, at 53 to 56 cents. 
Rye bas brought 78 to 80 cents. Barley has declined, 
and sales of inferior have been made at 86 cents. 


Provisions.—Some business has been done in 
Beef, with but little variation from former prices. Pork 
has declined. ‘The market is depressed, on account of 
the receipts from Jersey and the Hudson, together with 
the expectation of large supplies from New-Orleans. 
Lard is dull, with little demand for export, and large 
supplies expected from the South. 

Kice.—About 400 tcs., in lots, have been disposed 
of at $2,87 1-2 a 3,12 1-2. 

Satt.—6000 bushels, St. Ubes, have been taken 

since last report, at about 45 cents, which is a trifling 
decline. ‘There is not much activity in the market. 
Tattow—Is selling at 8 1-2 cents. 
Woo..—There is a moderate business doing in this 
article, and we have heard of some sales at a shage 
reduction, owing probably to the- depression which is 
now felt in the woolen cloth trade. Manufacturers do 
not incline to purchase to a greater extent than barely 
to suffice for the present consumption. 





NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monpay, April 9, 1832. 

At market this day, from 200 to 250 head of Beef 
Cattle, a very limited number of Sheep, 40 to 50 Milch 
Cows, and a few lots of Swine, 
The market for beef was good, sales briskly effecte 
ed, and prices still higher than the last reports. We 
quote good at from $8 to 8,25 and 8,50, extra at $8,75 
to 9, and a few very superior at $10 per cwt. 
Sheep are very scarce, and prices varying but little - 
from former reports. 
Milch Cows.—A considerable number of sales were 
made at from $20 to 22, 25, 28 and 30 each. 
Swine.—Prices the same as reported last week. 
Hay—Scarce in Market, and bringing from 81 to 87 


cents per cwt. 





BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET, 
Monday, April 2, 1832, 

At market this day, 241 Beef Cattle, including 55 
unsold last week, 27 pairs working Oxen, 13 Cows and 
Calves,°110 Sheep and 780 Swine. About 25 Beef 
Cattle remain unsold. 

Prices.—Beef Cattl—The Beef Cattle to-day 
were of a better quality than usual, and more were 
probably sold for extra and prime ; prices were une- 
ven, but at a considerable advance. We noticed two 
yoke taken at $6 75, extra at 6 25 a 6 50, prime 6a 6 
. good 5 50 a6, thin 4 50 a 5 25, and two yoke at 

4, 

Working Oxen.—Sales were effected at 62 1-2, 65, 
75, 78, 80 and 108, 
Cows and Calves—Sales at $22, 25, 27 and 29. 
Swine—Sales were rather slow, but advanced. We 
noticed one lot of 70 taken at 5c for Sows, and 6 for 
Barrows, and one of 50 at 5 for sows and 6 for bar- 
rows, one lot of 30 large selected barrows at 6 ; one 
or two small lots of selected barrows at 6 1-2, and one 
entire lot of 34, two-thirds sows, at 5c; at retail 5,50 
for sows, 6,50 for barrows. 
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NEW-YORK FARMER AND 


WiW-YORK W HOLE: ALE FR Ci’ CULNT, «. FRIL 9, 1832. 








[April 12, 





ASHE nirst Burl, 100 ius. 


Lots, 1531 465 a 4 80 
Pearls, 475 a 4 0 
BEES WW "AX, duty 15 per cent. a val. 
White, lb. A4 45 
Yellow 13 he 2n 
BRISTLES, duty 3 cents per lb. 
Russia, first sort, lb. 60 a 70 
common 20 a 40 
American 15 a 50 
CANDLES, 
Mould, tallow, Ib. 123 a 13 
Dipped, do. lij a 12 
Sperm 31 a 32 
CLOVERSEED, lb. 98 a 114 
COAL, duty 6 cents per bushel 
Liv erpool, chal. 12 a 
Scotch 1050 a 
Sidney & Bridgeport 10 a 12 
Albion a 
Virginia 675 a 10 
Anthracite, ton 15 a 16 
COFFEE, duty 1 cent per lb. 
Cuba. Ib. 12 a 134 
Brazi. 13 a 134 
Porto Rico 13 a 134 
“Laguira 12 a = 134 
St. Domingo 124 a 134 
Java 13 a 134 
Jamaica a 
COTTON, duty 3 cents per Ib. 
New-Orleans, lb. 104 a 13 
Upland 84 a 11 
Alabama Sha 113 
Tenessee 114 
COTTON BAGGING, duty 5 cents per 
square yard, 
Hemp, yd. 13 a 17 
Flax 12 93 16 
Do. American 19 a 21 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 
3-4 brown Shirtings, 7h a 83° 
3-4 light do. 5 a 7 
7-8 brown do. 9 a 10 
Bleached do. 7 a 10 
S. I. do. do. 12 a 18 
4-4 brown Sheetings 9 a 12 
5-4 do. do. 124 a 15 
4-4 bleached do. ll a 18 
5-4 do. do. 13 a 16 
Calicoes, blue, yd. 1l a 14 
Do. fancy 18 a 20 
Plaids 9 a 14 
Stripes, fast colors ll_ a 14 
Fustians 16 a 20 
Satinets 42 a 1 30 
3-4 Checks 10 a 11 
4-4 do. 12 a 22 
Cotton Yarn No 5 
10, Ib. Qe a 
Do. do. No. tla 14 a 25 
Do. do. No. 15 a 25 
And rise 1 cent per No. 
Sattinet warps 30 a 32 
FEATHERS, duty 15 per cent ad val. 
Live, Foreign, lb. 14 a 20 
American 35 a 373 


FISH, duty, Salmon pickled, $2 per bbl. 


smoked $2 per 1 12 i 


Dry Cod, cwi. a 
Scale : 50 a 
Pickled Cod, bbl. 325 a 
Salmon 12 a 
Smoked do. Ib. 14 a 
Mackarel. No. 1, bbl. 5 75 a 
No. 2, 425a 

No. 3, 275 a 

Shad, Conn, mess 850 a 
Herrings a 
smoked, box 50 a 

FLAX, duty $50 per ton : 

Russia, Th, a 
American a 


3 124 
2 


3 75 
13 





02 AND MEAL, 


5 1240 5 26 [ 





MUSTARD, duty 30 oo 
a 


N. Y. superfine, bbl. English Ib. 25 31 
voy a i Do. in bottles,doz. 125 a 1 44 
. Vestern Canal 5 874a 6 American Ib. 20 a 30 
Ohio via do. ; a ce ke Do. im bottles doz. 75 a 1 25 
Philade! phia 5 124a 25 
Baltimore, Howard-st. 5 25 a Linseed, American 95 
Richasend City Mills a me OSNg — bongs ta 15 pe cent ad val, 
Do. Country 5 a 2 snaburgs, yar a 
Alexandria & G’town 5 213 a : ca Ph. AsT wy A ag ong ae | pon i 
ericksb 5 a 2 aster Faris 
Pion a ™, 5 a 5 124 (PORTER AND CIDER, duty in casks 
Scratched and fine 487i a 15, in bottles 20 cents per gal. . 
Middlingg, fine ‘ 25 a vo Porter, en ; 4 . 2 75 
a 2 
stale 275 a 3 Cider, draught, bbl, 175 a 10 
Do. do., hhd. 13 50 a 14 50 Do. bottled, box, doz. 2 a 2 50 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
Wheat, N. River bush. 1 05 a 1 05 Beef, mess, bbl. 9 a 9 50 
Do. Genesee ‘ a , m Sone 5 25 : 5 50 
Do. Virginia 101 a 
Do: N. Carolina 103 a 1 06 Butter, N. Y. dairy, Ib. 15 a 18 
Rye Northern 70 a 77 shipping ll a 13 
Corn Yellow Meat ‘ 47 a 50 aE a. ‘ oe at 7} 
py a o 30 a Pork, mess, bbl. 13 a 13 50 
Southern - 44 a S = 10 75 - li 
Oats South and No 36 a . 
Peas white dry 7 bush. 5 a + isan? ver lb, a 5a 7 
black eyed bush. a 87 1-2 a r a 
Beans, tce. 7 bush. 750 a 9 RAGS. 4 ey em 1 a 1) 
HEMP, duty on Russia $60 per ton, Ma- , duty tree. 
nilla 15 per ct. ad val. yarns 5 cents eomey : . 8 
per Ib. 
Russia, ton ved ost 4 iii oe 
— ” ‘. , SALT, duty 15 cts. per 56 Ibs. 
American dew rot 150 a Turke — bush 46 a 47 
Yarns, Kentucky, Ib. 9a St “She ay. a 
HIDES, duty free. Cudi es, “ a 
La Pl. and Rio G. Ib. 15 a - Lisbon a : 
Brazil ll a 4 
Do. wet salted 7 a 74| Liverpool ground, 40 a 
Oronoco 135 a 143 bl — . _ a 
W. IL. and Southern mM aA 134 SOAP. duty bye 2 25 a 
S. Am. horse, piece 1 55 a sone . . 
HONEY, duty 15 per ct. ad wl ee ork, brown, lb 5 a = 
Havana, gal. 46 48 s PIRITS be : 
HOPS, > .. 
First sort, 1831. lb. 20 a- 2 aay = red i = a . 
Second sort 18 a 22 Gi, : — st proo a a b 
JUNIPER BERRIES, duty 15 per cent Whiskey, Rye Pe : A 
on! ’ 
Juni vg Ib Za 4 Cider Brandy 40 a 423 
LEATHER . SUGARS, duty brown, 3, white clayed, 
Sole, oak tb. 23 3a 28 4, refined, 10 to 1% cents per ib. 
Do. Hemlock 20 a 23 ——— Ib. : . 104 
_ Damaged 12 a 19 ey tt. 
ressed, Upper, side 175 a 2 75 He ll _— 
Undres@ed do. 150 a 250 ana, “enema ‘ 2 73 
LUMBER, Yard selling ptices. Sienesuedn 2 oe 
Boards N, River M.ft. a 15 Paste Rice >. 2 
Do. Eastern Pine 51 a 16 Brazil. white aa 9 
Do. Albany do. pce. 16a 17 ? brown, oT. 
Plank, Geo. do. M.ft. a 35 » Manilla, brown Sa 
Staves, W.O. Pipe,M.5S a 60 Lump 12 al3 
Hhd. 36 a 40 Lo af 14 @ 16 
. Bol. 29 8 33 SUMAG#duty 12 per cent. 
_R.O.Hhd. 27 a Sicily, ton 75 a 80 
Heading, W. O. 54 a 56 Teleste 50a 
Hoops 25 a 30 Assadese - © 
Scantling, Pine 15 a 16 TEVLOW, ,dety 1 cent per Ib. 

Do. Oak 20 a 25 boreign, Ib . 
Timber Oak sq.ft. 20a 25 ‘Aunesitan a 8} 
Do. Geo. yellow pine 2%a_ 30 WOOL, duty 4 cents per lb. and 50 per 
Shingles, Cypress M. 3 50 2 4 624] cont. ad val. 

Do. ine bdl. 2°50 a 3 Merino, and Saxony, Ib. 50 a 70 

MOLASSES, duty 5 cents per gal. Do. pulied a 
Martinique & Guadal. 26 a 27 Common, washed 40 a 
English Islands 27 a 29 Pulled, spinnin, 40 a 45 
Havana and Matanzas 24 a 26 Lambs, 1 Ist i. ity 48 2 
Trinidad, Cuba 29 a ; 38 a 
New-Orleans * a 30 j 4 do 28 a 
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NEW-YORK FARMER ADVERTISER. 











; Var nA i 
ivi Jrom tie City Hail on the Fourth Avenue. 
or sale at this establishment, a choice collec 
tion of all the most approved varie.ies of the diffe 
offi ue of rruit Trees viz. Appies, Pears, Plums, Peacnes 
Neciarines, Apricots, Chernes, J Qqiuces, Gooseberries, 
Raspbernes, Currants and Grape Vines, raised from the very 
Soest European sorts, that are known to succeed here, and 
from which the plants are regularly propagated, among 
which are the Black Hamburgh, Black Prince, Sweet Ww ater, 
Muscadine, Messlier. Museadell, Golden and Green Chasse- 
las, &c. Also, abdve a hundred varieties of the finest of Gold- 
en Roses, forty varieties of the Scotch Rose, &e Together 
with a great variety of the finest kinds of Flowering Shrubs,. 
Chinese Peonias and many other choice kinds of perennial 
plants,&c. Also, for sale at_the Seed Store, No. 16 Fourth 
Street, near the Washington Perade Ground, a general assort- 
ment of Garden and Flower Seeds. Orders may be sent to 
the subscriber, No. 16 Fourth Street, or to Messrs. G. Thor- 
burn & Son, Seedsmen and F'lovists, 67 Liberty Street. 
WILLIA;.i WILSON 





New-York, Jan. 1832. 











DOUGLASS & SON, respectful y inform their friends 
Hi. and the public that they still continue their manufac 
tory of GiltLooking Glass and Picture Frames. at 14 Spring 
Street, where orde's in their line can be furnished in the best 
manner and at the cheapest rate. 

N.B. Pints Pisturevand “aintings framed ard glazed in 
the most fashionable manner and ai the shortest notice. A 
large assortment,of black and Gold Frames keept constantly 
on band New York, July 14. 
ATENYT ZINC HOLLOW WAGE Factory JOHN 
WESTFIELD & v0. = No. 163Mott-Street, New-York. 

Are now ready promptly to supply orders for all kinds of 
Zine hollow ware either for culinary use or the dairy. For 
cast sales, liberal discount is made from the retailing prices 

This ware will, upoa examination, be found not materially 
to exceed in price Tin and Iron; yet as durable as Iron, not 
subject to rust, giving the article cooked or kept init no un- 








pleasant taste, not containing in itse f, nur forming with the | 


materials cooked in it, peison, as do Copper,, Brass and Lead 

Zine Kettles, for cooking rice, hommony. andall kinds 
of sweet-mneats, will be found well adapted, neither discolor- 
ing, Nor varving the flavor oi the substance cooked; for these 
purposes, and to avoid the poisonous Corrosions © — Opper, 

Brassand Lead: it will ere long be substituted for these 
metals. 

Zine pans, by the dairy man will be foand an object worthy 
of attention, trom the following considerations: that milk in 
zine pans of the same size, will produce from 20 to 25 per 
cent. more cream or butter, andthatof superior favor ; will 
keep milk sweet longer by a number of hours, affording the 
cream more time, besides its chemical effects, to separate from 
‘he milk, (for this rea on, cream frofh these pans will not ad- 

uit of being churned as soon as that from other pans, in as 
nuch a3 no cream should be churned tillit is soured, ) and wil 
<veatly ontiast any other pans in use. 

These pans have now been too long the subject of experi- 
ment and too uniform in their succesful results, to admit of a 
doubt as to their advantage over other articles in daily use. 

Zinc Jars and Firkins for preserving butter sweet for family 
use orfor market, possess equally snperior advantage for but 
‘er, as do the pans for milk.  xperiments and results safely 
warrant the above statement; and the orders of wholesale and 
retailing merchants as well as those of families and large dai- 
ries daily supplying from different parts of the country, are 
theconsequence of successful results in the use of this ware. 


Zine ware is cleansed with brick dust, with soap and sand, 
or with hot ashes, 


befound at A. Brower’s, 230 Water-street, near Beekman- 
street, a 

{> Notice.—Letters patent for manufa 
clesexclusively by the subscribers, 
would advise the public against any encroachment of the pa- 
tent right; and the person who shall give information ot any 
violation of this patent righy, will be liberally rewarded by 


JOHN WESTFIELD & CO. 


nufacturing these arti- 
having been obtained, we 








HILL NURSLLY, only 3 mies 


per ome 8 metal much lighter than that co 
Besides being to be obtained at the Factory, this ware will 0D bs Bee cere nn enh. mate dutaiile 


manufactured by 


Canadas, 








‘atis BeAVils H4iS. The Manuteciurer ot the 
above Hats, takes pleasure of informing his Customers 
and the Public. that eq has extended his Manufactoy, and 
is now enabled to supply, without delay, thei: ordersto any 
amouut, for Hits of. any color aid quality. 

T Simms would call the attention of puichasers of Hats 
and the public, to this inimiiabie ticle of dress as sold by 
the Manufacturer. THO. SIMMS 6}, Canal street 

WANTED as above. 500 to iG00 yards Plush, or Hat Sha 
likewise a quantity of American Thrown Silk. 


Pp Os i2vO%, LTVYHOGRAPHER, Engraver, anp 
Priater, has removedfrom 137 Kroadway to No.9 Wall 
Street N. York; where every variety of designs on stone or 
copper, is promptly executed, and on reasonable: terms.--- 
Imports, and keeps constantly for sale to the trade, a general 
assortment of Engravings, plain and colored 

Also, Copper Plates, Lithographic Stones, of the best qual 
ity, Frankford black, &c. 





riculturai liaplements correctly and reasonably done. | 


August 18, 1831. 12m 





OR SAL or Exchange for Property in this City, ® 
Farm inthe Town of Yorkers, West Chester County, 
about 21 miles from New York, within six miles of the three 
Landings, Yonkers, East Chester and New Rochelle. The 
Methodist Charch is within about 200 hundred yards, and the 
Lpiscopalian halfa mile. The dwelling house is two stories, 
with a large and convenient Kitciven, and baving a well of 
good water within atew yards. There isa yery*iarge barn 
and an excellent cid: r mill, nearly new. The Bronks River. 
runs through the Farm. 
The farm contains 150 acres, and is well timbered and wa 
tered, having agood proportion of meadow land, and about 
20 acres cf fine Ap;le Orchard. For further particulars ap * 
ply to Bishgp Shearwood at Harlaem, or Gershon Leviness 
on he premises. Nov 24. 





TO PRINTERS. 

PELL & BROTHER, (late William Hager & Co. 
e have removed their TYPE and STEREOTYPE FOUN- 
DRY to No. 26 Gold street, corner of John-street New- 
York and having greatly enlarged their prentises, are pre- 
pared to execute orders with great despatch. All articles re- 
quired by printers furnished to order at the manutacturers 
prices—Chases, Composing Sticks. Cases, &c. &c. consti nt-, 
ly on band. ‘ 

‘They have complete series of Fonts. from Pica tc Diamond 
of a light face and beautiful cut, wbich they offer with grea 
confidence, as being very superior articles. The following 
are their prices (uniform with those of other foundries) at 
6 mouths credit, or 7 1-2 per cent discount, for cash :-- 


aa ; per Ib. 
Six Line Pica aid all larger 23 cts: 
Cannon to Six Line Pica . 80 
i‘ouble English to Double Paragon 32 
Great Primerto Double Pica 34 
English and Pica 36 
Small Pica 38 
Long Primer 40 
Bourgeois 46 
Brevier 56 
Minion " 70 
Nonpareil : 90 
Agate 116 
Pearl 140 
Diamond 2 60 


- All other articles of the Type Foundry in proporti 
7A. PF LL & BROTHER cast their Book ‘aad Motupe 


mmonly in use 


A. P. & B. are agents for the sale of the * Smith Press.” 
i. Hoe & Co and for the “ W atid 


Press,” invented by Rust. — 
The fol'owing are the prices at 6 months credit. ® 
Medium or Royal $230 | imperial $250 
Super Royal 210 “ No.2 260 
New-York, Jan. 20, 1831. “ No.3 275 


5(_?~Printers of papers throughout the United States and 
who will give the above advertisement a few inser- 


: : — — |tions, will be allowed $3 iu th i 
W tNTED immediately a person to solicit subscrbers. ’ Mie edt ees 


Apply at 550 Broadway. 


or in articles from the foundry, provided 
mount be purchased. 


four times that x 











m8 


Lithographic Drawings of -Animals, Fruit, Plants, and Ag- ° 





















































































EW-YORK PARMER ABVERTISER. 








offer for sale that celebrated FARM, in the county of 
Saratoga and town of Stillwater, situated 24 mile: north of 
the city of Albany, on the turnpike road leading o Whitehall 
and knownas bemis’ Heights. As a farm. it is valunbie pro- 
perty containing about 250 acres of land, all na high state 
of cultivation, excepting about 50 acres of young an‘ thrifty 
wood. It cons:sts of upland and meadow ; the upland afford- 
ing great facilities for raising Sheep The Canal runa:ng 
throush the farm affords ready access to the mavkets of Alba- 
ny, l'roy and Waterford. 

As a residence or summer retreat, it possesses peculiar at- 
tractions. The Farm house can comfortabiy accommodate 
a family, the mansion is neat and pecuiiarly well arranged for 
the convenience of a family. The scenery possesses great 
interest ; in front is the Hudson river presenting in the dis- 
tance, one of its beautiful win:ings. Betweenthi a dthe 
mansion run the canal and turnpike road in paraile! Ines 
with conveyatce north and south every day during the trav- 
elling season. On the north part of the farm are the celebra- 
ted Bemis’ Heights, connected with so many interesting as- 
sociation in the history of ourcountry. There is al-o a large 
Apple Orchard, be utifuliy situated. ' 

There is a large stock of Sheep and Cattle on the farm 
which will be suld in connection with it, if required by the 
purchase: - SM1°H & WILLARD. 


Albany, November 22, 1 21. tf 


F°s SALE, A FAR M—containing 3090 acres of Land 

Thig farm is situated between two and three miles west 
of Saratoga springs. 

There are two Dwelling Houses, two Barns, a Grist Mill and 
Saw Mill, and two Apple Orchards on said Farm? 

The above méntioned tract of Land is divided only by the 
Road, leading from Saratoga Springs to Johnstown. 

The Mansion House ts on the west end of the-Farm, on an 
agreeable elevation, and is two stories high ; hav#hg a piazza 
along the whole front, a kitchen on the east; and under the 
kitchen and largerpart of the house is a Celler dug out of a 
solid rock. 

The Housé stands north of the above mentioned road, about 
fifty yards, and about the same distance east of the road leading 
from Ballston Spa to Jessup’s Landing. Along the fence, in 
front and west of the house, are handsome Locust trees, of a 
beautiful growth, and within the enclosure, Apple; Pear, Cher- 
ry and Plumb trecs—about fifty yards north-east of the House, 
is a large Barn, with convenient Sheds, also a Gig, Sleigh and 
Wood: House. East of the house is a spaciou8 Garden, with a 
large supply of Currant, Gooseberry and Raspberry Bushes, an 
extensive bed of Asparagus in thriving condition, and several 
Vines of the Maderta Grape. 

About one half of a mile east of the House, and on the road 
leading to Saratoga Springs, are the Mills, consisting of a grist- 
mill with two run of stones, two bolts, an over shot water wheel 
eighteen feet in diameter, all in good repair, and a Saw mill. 

The Mills, House, Barn and a large shed for customers’ hor- 
ses and wagons with one hundred and five acres, parcel of said 
300 acres, may be had separately, and will afford:a good invest- 
ment. To these may be added, 113 acres south of the Mansion 
House, and extending to the mills. On this latter piece there is 
no building, but a beautiful site for a House, along the Ballston 
road, and about one half mile south of the Mansion House. 

More t!xn one third of the 300 acres is covered with wood, 
and timber, (Beach, Maple and Oak.) Wood commands a 
good price at the village of Saratoga Springs. 

This property is situaled in a healthy and thriving neighbor- 
hood. At the Mills is a good stand for a Black-Smith, Wheel- 
wright, Carpenter, &c. The'road that passes the mills is much 
travelled. The village of Saratoga Springs, in the summér 
months, affords a good market for butter, poultry, garden veg- 
etables, &c.; and the Rail Road now being constructed, will 
certainly increase the demand for these articles. 

Possesion of the Mills, &c. to be had immediately, and of the 
Mansion House &c. on the first day of April next. 

When theHudson River is open, a visit may be made to the 
above mentioned property in about twenty hours. For further 


B MIs’ HEIGHTS FOR SALE.—The subscribers 





rticulars, enquire of SAMUEL M. FITCH, 89 Cherry St., | 


. Y., who has a map of the menpesty 3 or of G. SCOFIELD 
near the premises. ‘Title indisputable, having been owned by 
the same family more than forty years, and from the first settle- 
ment of the countrv. 


BOOK & JOB PRINTING, 
Executed a he Office of the New-York Farmer, 





SEASONABLE WORK. i 


iC This day published by George Robertson, at the offic 
of the New-York E armer, corner of Wall and Broad-streets, 
N. Y., — 

THE YOUNG GARDENER’S ASSISTANT 
Containing a Catalogue of Garden and Flower Seeds, 
WITH PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS 
Under each -head for the Cultivation of 
CULINARY VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS, 
Second Edition, with additivns. 

BY T. BRIDGEMAN, 
Gardener, Seedsman and Florist, *8 ew- York. 

The present edition of the above popular work, has been got 
up under the immediate superintendance of the author, and 
| contains upwards of 70 pages ¢f matter in additionto that con- 
, tained in the first. The first edition has been favorably noticed 
lin the ‘ Annales de V Institute Royal Horticole de Fromont,’ the 
| editor of which, Le Chevalier Soulange Bodin, speaks of it in 
| terms of high commendation. It is the production of a practi- 

cal Gardener, who has snccessfully conducted his business for 
twelve years in this city, and having been prepared in and for 
‘our climate, = of course to be depended on and followed in pre- 
ference to for-:¢n works, many of whose instructions, however 
excellent in the «imate for which they were written, are inap- 
plicable here, anc ust lead the horticulturist into error, disap- 
pointment and loss, 
| *,* As a limited number only has been printed, early appli- 
‘cation is desirable. ‘I'he trade will be supplied on the usual 
| terms. March 15. 
3: The rapid sale of the above, has auth orised the imme- 
mediate publication of the THIRD EDITION. It will be is- 
/ sued on Monday next, and will contain, in addition to all the 
matter of the first and second editions, nearly one hundred pa- 
ges on FRUETS— including a comprehensive account of the 
culture of the VINE, the MULBERRY, and other interest- 
ng articles April 12 








LUCERNE. * 

The subscriber, having made arrangements for the impor- 
tation of this valuable Grass Seed, will be enabled to furnish 
it to Farmers, at a great réduciion in price. The high rate 
(40 cents per Ib.) at which the article has heretofore been 
held has prevented agriculturists from u-ing it as freely as its 
merit deserves ; and he is gratified in being able to inform 
them that he is now prepared to furnish them in any quanti- 
ty at 25 cents. 

This seed is highly recommended by Judge Buet, who has 
cultivate: it since 182@).and others of our most distin guish- 
ed agriculturis‘s, as an important and valuable substitute for 
clover. It is gonerally sown in Apriland tay. The quan- 
tity is from 16 to 20 Ibs.,to an acre, and i: often yields three, 
four and sometimes five crops in one year. 

Judge Bu i says—‘‘ From my own experience, as well as 
from the observations of others, who have cultivated the 
Grass, I am satisfied that an acre of good Lucerne will feed 
six cows five months, from the 25th of May to the 25 of Oc. 
tober. Tiis toa person located as I am, upon a small farm, 
where land is high, would be worth 45 dollars, or one dollar 
and fifty cents per month for each beast. Lucerne is less af. 
fected by drought than any grass J am acquainted with, and 
but iew grasses abide longer than it does in the soil. It does 
not attain itsfull strength until the third year, and its medium 
duration is ten or twelve years, I will further remark, for 
the guidance of those who may undertake to cultivate Lu. 
cerne, and are unacquainted with its characier and habits, 
that it requires arich, deep, clean, ligfitand dry soil It will 
neither do well upon clays or wet ground. It should be 
sown early in the spring, when the ground has aciuired 
warmth sufficient to promote a quick and vigorous growth. 
It should be mown for soiling as soon as the blossoms ap- 
pear, and be permitted to wilt a few hours in the swath be- 
tore it is fed to neat cattle.” 

A refisonable allowance from the above price wil] be 
made to those who buy t@ sell again. 

a JAMES C CHURCH, 
37 Madison-street, N. Y¥. 


N: B. A constaat supply of BURR STONE, direct from 


the best quarry in France, for sale as above. 
a5 3t 

















